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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 283.—20 OCTOBER, 1849. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MADAME RECAMIER. 


Tue position occupied by Madame Récamier ir 
French society, and the influence which she exer- 
cised over it, entitle her to be considered as one 
of the most remarkable persons of our age. At 
the same time, to those who did not enjoy the 
happiness of her acquaintance, the secret of the 
influence of which we speak, and to which there 
has been nothing equal in recent times, must, un- 
less the cause of it be explained, remain in mys- 
tery. I have so frequently been asked by her 
countrymen and my own, in what the fascination 
of Madame Récamier consisted —how it was that 
after the loss of fortune, youth, and beauty, she 
still retained an unquestioned and unequalled em- 
pire over men’s minds—that I venture to attempt 
some explanation of the problem. For society, 
and above all the female part of it, has no slight 
interest in the matter. 

The life of Mme. Récamier was not in itself 
eventful ; her history is mainly to be found in that 
of her friends. She kept aloof from party inter- 
ests and party passions. The current of her pure 
and gentle existence flowed like the waters of the 
fabled brook, which glided through a stormy sea 
without ever mingling its tranquil and pellucid 
waters with the turbid waves. 

Married at a very early age to a man who then 
possessed a large fortune, her house gradually be- 
came the rendezvous of all that was most distin- 
guished in Europe. France had but just emerged 
from the horrors of the revolution. Under the 
Directory and the Empire there were two distinct 
societies, the old and the new, which it was de- 
sirable to amalgamate. ‘The sudden appearance 
of a woman surrounded with all the prestiges of 
youth, grace, and beauty, marvellously contributed 
to bring about this result. French society offers 
willing homage and obedience to the empire of a 
woman. 

In the mids: of her triumphs at home, Mme. 
Récamier made a short visit to England, where 
she was the object of a homage she was far from 
expecting. In London, as in Paris, crowds fol- 
lowed her, and murmurs of admiration were heard 
wherever she showed herself. The Prince of 
Wales, then the object of general admiration, and 
the lovely and brilliant Duchess of Devonshire, 
paid her peculiar: attentions. Her portrait was 
engraved by Bartolozzi, and made its way from 
England to the Ionian Islands, India, and China. 

But whilst this growing celebrity, already so 
widely spread, seemed to attach solely to her ex- 
ternal charms, La Harpe, who at that moment 
wielded the sceptre of literature, had the merit 
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of discovering the rare qualities of a woman des- 
tined to be the centre of a group of so many other 
celebrated persons of her time. Notwithstanding 
Mme. Récamier’s extreme youth, Mme. de Staél 
was strongly attracted by her. Without doubt 
there was in that perfect and poetical harmony of 
the soul with the whole person, something which, 
while it captivated Mme. de Staél’s brilliant imag- 
ination, offered her a sort of repose from the agi- 
tations of a stormy life, and the restless cravings 
of a spirit which the actual world could never 
satisfy. It is generally believed that Lucien Bo- 
naparte was not insensible to the magic of her 
beauty ; and that even his brother, armed as he 
was with power and glory, was made to feel that 
the purity and dignity of a gentle and lovely wo- 
man were enemies too powerful for him. 

Mme. Récamier, who set great value on her 
independence, had refused to adorn the court which 
Bonaparte was then forming. The false repre- 
sentations of her conduct contained in the Mémo- 
rial de St. Héléne, furnish fresh and striking proof 
of that unscrupulous and vindictive tenacity with 
which the emperor pursued all those who offered 
any resistance to his will. 

Scarcely was he first consul when he found 
himself engaged in a struggle with the celebrated 
Mme. Récamier. Soon after he got possession 
of the government, Napoleon discovered that a 
correspondence with the Chouans had been carried 
on with the connivance of M. Bernard, father of 
Mme. Récamier, who was administrateur des postes. 
He was instantly dismissed and thrown into prison, 
and was in danger of being brought to trial and 
condemned to death. His daughter hastened to 
the first consul, who, at her solicitation, put a stop 
to the trial. He was, however, inflexible as to 
the rest; and Mme. Récamier, accustomed to ask 
for everything and to obtain everything, aspired to 
nothing short of the restoration of her father to his 
office. Such was the state of morality at the 
time ; and Bonaparte’s severity excited the most 
violent outeries. Mme. Récamier and her party, 
which was very numerous, never forgave him. 

Would not anybody believe from this statement 
that, after obtaining remission of the sentence, 
Mme. Récamier had asked that her father should 
be restored to his post? Nothing of the kind took 
place. Mme. Récamier knew too well what she 
owed to herself, to incur a heavier debt of obliga- 
tion than she could contract with safety and dig- 
nity. Seconded by very powerful friends—among 
others by General Bernadotte—she succeeded in 
obtaining M. Bernard’s liberty ; beyond that, nei- 
ther her efforts nor her wishes went. It was not, 
therefore, by any such abuse of her own influence, 
or that of her friends, that she had offended Bona- 
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parte. The true ground of offence was, that a so- 
ciety which did not derive all its éclat from him, 
which kept aloof from his sphere, gave him um- 
brage; and he showed his ill-humer, and even 
his serious displeasure, on every occasion. ‘To 
frequent Mme. Récamier’s house was far from 
being the way to obtain his favor; indeed, some 
courage was needed to carry individuals through 
such an ordeal, as the following anecdote will 
show :— 

Three of his ministers met by chance in this 
society—the object of so anxious a surveillance. 
At the council subsequent to this accidental meet- 
ing, Napoleon said, in a tone of angry reproach, 
** Since when has the council of ministers been 
held at Mme. Récamier’s house ?”’ 

A financial crisis, caused by the unexpected re- 
newal of hostilities, gave a fatal shock to public 
credit. The house of M. Récamier had no assis- 
tance to hope from the government, and, like many 
others, sank under it. Mme. Récamier bore her 
unlooked-for adversity in such a manner as to in- 
spire universal respect and interest. Though in 
all the splendor of her youth, she gave up going 
into society; yet not only did she retain all her 
friends, she continued to be the centre of that very 
society which she had renounced. We must ex- 
tract a note referring to this event from Corinna. 
It is not uninteresting to remark how the descrip- 
tien of Corinna’s dancing suggests thoughts of so 
different a kind :— 


Tt was (says Mme. de Staél) Mme. Récamier’s 
dancing which gave me the idea of that which I 
have endeavored to depict. That charming woman, 
so celebrated for her grace and beauty, offers an ex- 
ample of so touching a resignation, so complete a 
forgetfulness of her personal interests, that her 
moral qualities seem to all who know her, no less 
eminent than her attractions. 


Shortly after, Mme. Récamier had the misfor- 
tune to lose her mother, (herself a very remarkable 
person,) whose prudence and forethought had se- 
cured to her beloved daughter a modest compe- 
tency. Mme. de Staél was in exile. She had 
taken refuge in the retreat at Coppet which Napo- 
leon watched with a jealous eye, and held in a 
sort of blockade by the terror of his name. Thith- 
er Mme. Récamier went to visit her, and for a 
considerable period divided her time between Paris 
and Coppet. It was during one of these visits that 
the intimacy between her and Prince Augustus of 
Prussia, brother of the late king, was formed. 
The prince, who was passionately enamored of 
Mme. Récamier, used every persuasion to induce 
her to obtain a divorce from M. Récamier and to 
marry him ; but in vain.* 

This remarkable incident in the life of Mme. 
Récamier, which is related at some length in the 
Mémorial de St. Héléne, furnished the subject for 


*It must be confessed that the project was extremely 
Prussian. But the laxity of the marriage-tie in Protestant 
Germany was not likely to find acceptance with a devout 
Catholic like Mme, Réecamier. 
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one of Mme. de Genlis’ novels, called Le Chétean 
de Coppet. 

Although the blockade became stricter, and the 
surveillance more vigilant and unrelenting every 
day, Mme. Récamier determined once more to 
brave it. She did so, and this time was the last. 
She knew, indeed, to what she exposed herself, 
for the emperor and his servants made no secret 
of their intentions ; a strong tyranny can afford at 
least to be open and sincere. Fouché went him- 
self to tell Mme. Récamier that if she persisted 
in rejoining Mme. de Staél, she would be allowed 
neither to return to Paris nor to remain at Coppet. 
She replied, ‘*‘ What can it signify to the emperor, 


the master of the world, whether I am at Paris or 


at Coppet? Heroes have been known to yield to 
the weakness of love for women, but he would be 
the first who betrayed that of fearing them.” 

Mme. Récamier set ont in spite of all these 
warnings. She had hardly reached the spot 
marked by the imperial ban when she received her 
letter of exile. ‘* Thus, then,”’ said Mme. de 
Stuel, ** the coalition of two women on the banks 
of the lake of Geneva frightened the master of the 
world.’”? M. Matthieu de Montmorency had just 
shared the same fate. The Dix Années d’Exil 
contains an account of that cruel separation which 
was followed by so many fatal results. 


I was in this state (says Mme. de Staél) when I 
received a letter from Mme. Récamier, that lovely 
woman who has been the object of the homage of all 
Europe, and who never abandoned a friend in mis- 
fortune. I shudder when I think that the fate of 
M. de Montmorency may extend to her. I sent a 
courier to meet her, and to entreat her not to come 
on to Coppet. She would not listen to my prayers ; 
and it was with an agony of tears that | saw her 
enter a house where her arrival had always been a 
festival. She lefi the next day, but it was in vain. 
Sentence of banishment was upon her. The 
reverses of fortune she had suffered rendered the 
breaking up of her natural establishment very pain- 
fully inconvenient to her. Separated from all her 
friends, she passed whole months in all the dulness 
and monotony of a small provincial town. Such is 
the destiny | have brought upon the most brilliant 
person of her time ! 


Mme. de Staél soon began to find a residence 
in a place so completely proscribed, intolerable, 
and determined to quit it at any risk. If the in- 
dependence of Mme. Récamier’s sa/on was in the 
eyes of the emperor equivalent to opposition, Cop- 
pet he regarded as a storehouse of ideas the most 
diametrically hostile to his dictatorship. 

After remaining at Chalons or at Lyons two 
years, Mme. Récamier, determined not to take the 
least step to obtain the termination of her ex- 
ile, formed the project of going into Italy, the cli- 
mate of which would, she hoped, be favorable to 
her health, impaired by agitation and suffering. 
Her exile had. however, been more tolerable at 
Lyons than anywhere else. There she found 
Camille Jordan, who had retired from public life 
that he might preserve the purity of his sentiments 
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and opinions. It was also in that city that she 
became acquainted with M. Ballanche, who was 
then employed in writing his poem of Antigone, 
and who drew from her some of the features with 
which he invested his heroine. 

Mme. Récamier determined to set out for Italy 
in the month of March, 1813. She was accom- 
panied to the frontier by M. de Montmorency. 
When the time came to take leave of him, she felt 
more acutely the grief of quitting France, for she 
regarded this virtuous man as the representative of 
all the noble friendships which had formed the 
charm of her life. She arrived at Rome, alone 
and without letters of recommendation; but she 
soon became there, as everywhere else, the object 
of universal admiration and attention. The vener- 
able M. d’Agincourt, now approaching the close 
of his long and laborious career, was then putting 
the last touch to his great work on the history of 
art. One of the latest objects on which his eyes 
rested was on that lovely face, whose gentle, ele- 
vated, and pious expression, Canova tried to per- 
petuate in marble. ‘That graceful seulptor did 
not attempt to copy Mme. Récamier’s features, so 
much as to embody the lineaments of her soul. 
Such is his bust of Beatrice. After satisfying 
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quainted with a life which honors and adorns the 
history of our times. It were much to be desired 
that she would put on record the thoughts of Mme. 
Récamier, as she was in the habit of expressing 
them. Her correspondence would be an invalua- 
ble treasure. It would contain intimate and con- 
fdential letters from many of the most celebrated 
persons who occupied the world’s stage during 
that eventful period. 

Such are the outlines of Mme. Récamier’s his- 
tory. It only remains for one who saw her only 
at its close to say a few words as to the impres- 
sion she produced when the season of her intox- 
ieating triumphs was over. 


In the hearts of those who had the honor and the 
happiness of living in constant intercourse with 
her, (says M. Lemoine, in a notice which recent] 
appeared in the Journal des Débats,) Madame Re- 
camier will forever remain the object of a sort of 
| adoration which we should find it impossible to ex- 
| press ; and on the recollection of those who have 
| ever seen her, she has left an impression which the 
| dust of the every-day history of our times will not 
| cover or eflace. 





The writer of the following slight tribute to 
/her memory, standing midway between these two 





her passionate and refined love of art at Rome, | classes, can, perhaps, speak in some degree both 
Mme. Récamier determined to visit Naples. She | to the impression she made on a stranger, and to 
arrived there at the moment of Murat’s defection | the endearing charm she exercised over her friends. 
from France, and was an involuntary witness of | Yet the task of saying anything about Mme. Ré- 
the painful efforts it cost him and the queen to per- | camier that will not wound my own sense of the 
severe in a course demanded of them by the inter- | refined beauty and nameless grace that accom- 
ests of their people. It was from that once pow- | panied her through every scene of her life is, how- 
erful sister of Bonaparte that Mme. Récamier | ever, so difficult, that I should have resisted my 
learned, amid tears and lamentations, the end of | desire to join my humble voice to the chorus of 
the greatest political drama the world ever be- lamentation over her grave, had it not appeared to 
held. » me that out of that grave her sovereign beauty 
She returned to Rome, where she witnessed | might yet read a great lesson to those similarly, 
the entry of the Pope, that he might resume pos- | if not equally, gifted with herself. 
session of his States. She saw the passionate; My first impression and my latest conviction 
enthusiasm of the people, contrasted with the calm | with regard to Mme. Récamier were the same ; 
and solemn rapture of the august old man who | they furnished me with one invariable answer to 
was the object of it. | all the questions I have been asked about her. It 
Mme. Récamier’s sentence of banishment was | was the atmosphere of benignity which seemed to 
never formally revoked ; it was terminated by the ‘exhale like a delicate perfume from her whole per- 
general movement of the world. She reéntered | son, that prolonged the fascination of her beauty. 
France at the same time with the Bourbons; and | It was her heart, rather than her head, that in- 
passing through Lyons to Paris, was present at | spired her with the faculty of animating, guiding, 
the first fétes given in their honor. Her illus- | harmonizing the society over which she presided, 
trious friend returned at the same time from the | with a quiet yet resistless power, the secret of 
other extremity of Europe; but they met again | which was with herself. Mme. Récamier was by 
only to part forever. no means a talker, nor was * ever struck by her 
Soon after Mme. de Staél’s death, Mme. Ré- | talents or acquirements. She seldom said much ; 
eamier took up her residence at the Abbaye aux |and it was only on an attentive study that one 
Bois. This step, which seemed to sever her from | perceived how much of the charm and the value 


the world, onty proved more clearly the irresisti- | 


ble attraction of her society and conversation. 
The powerful friendships which she had made and 
retained, enabled her to be useful to many victims 
of faction and party, and even to save some from 
destruction. 

But the biography of a contemporary can never 
be more than a bare outline. We must trust to 
Mme. Récamier’s friend to make posterity ac- 


of the conversation was due to her gentle influ- 
ence, never asserted yet always felt. It would be 
a mistake, nay, a disparagement, to imagine that 
she attracted round her such a circle of distin- 
guished men by the brilliancy of her conversation. 
It was the ineffable charm of the sweetest and 
kindliest of tempers ; the strongest desire to give 
pleasure, to avert pain, to avoid offence, to render 
her society agreeable and soothing to all its mem- 
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bers, to enable everybody to present himself in’ 
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sion she made on me was stronger and more beau- 


the most favorable light ;—it was the suavity, the tiful in her age and darkness, than it would have 


refined humanity of her nature, that gave grace to. 


been had I seen her in the pride of her beanty and 


all her acts and gestures ; that rendered her beauty | the triumphs of her charms. It is certain that 


irresistible in youth, and the charm of her manner | 


scarcely less powerful in age. 

It is not, therefore, the sermon so often preached 
over the grave of beauty—that it is transient and 
perishable—that we would fain pour into fair and 
youthful ears. Those who cannot see that most 
obvious and salient of truths, and upon whom the 
sight does not force some serious reflections, are 
far beyond the reach of words. Neither are we 
at all inclined to assert the well-worn falsehood, 
so often told by the very men whose whole life 


any other power, is one of the great gifts of God, 
who has so constituted man that he is, and ever 
must be, its subject, often its slave. It is the high- 
est and the most intoxicating of all powers, for it 
is at its zenith when the reason is yet unripe; it 
is attained without toil or sacrifice, and held with- 
out responsibility. It is, then, not by deerying 
or depreciating so mighty a gift that any good can 
be done. The consciousness of her triumphs 
(unknown, perhaps, to any but herself) will speak 
louder to the possessor of beauty, than any at- 
tempts of ours to depreciate their value. 

But what may perhaps be done, at Jeast where 
beauty is combined with tolerable understanding, 
is, to show its high vocation, and its sweet influ- 
ences on social life; to point to the withered, 
heartless, and spiteful coquette, whose beauty sur- 
vives only in her own memory, and to her own tor- 
ment, and then to Mme. Récamier, old and blind, 
surrounded with such respectful admiration, such 
affectionate and almost enthusiastic devotion, as 
few indeed of the young and brilliant can com- 
mand. 

Such then as hers, we would say, fair crea- 
tures, is the sceptre which He who made you fair 
has placed within your reach. Would you obtain 
it’? He, too, has taught you the means—first, by 
the law of your woman’s nature, which He has 
written on your hearts; secondly, by that other 
divine law which He has given you in His word. 
You are, if you are true-born women, gentle, kind, 
and loving, anxious to please, and fearful to of- 
fend. If you are Christian women, you are 
meek and lowly of heart, full of pity and charity, 
of good-will manifested in kindly words and be- 
nevolent works. Let these things be added to 
your beauty, and see, in the example before us, 
how enduring is its empire ! 

It is true that Mme. Récamier was gifted with 
a corporeal grace which is not to be acquired, and 
which admirably seconded the grace of soul that 
inspired her lovely person. This was striking to 
the last. Even when bowed by age, and moving 
about with the uncertain step and gait of the 
blind, this did not forsake her. There was a 
gentleness and suavity in all her movements that 
excited admiration, even in the midst of the tender 
pity she excited. It is probable that the impres- 





those who had known her in the plenitude of her 
power never forsook her, and that the attachments 
she inspired ended only with life. 

It must be remembered, however, that Mme. 
Récamier was a French woman, and that Paris, 
and not London, was the scene of her dominion. | 
question if a woman with all her gifis and graces 
(and as many more as imagination can add to 
them) could ever obtain an equal influence in this 
country. I have no intention either of depre- 


_ciating or of exalting France in a comparison with 
. . . . ! 
belies it, that beauty is of no value. Beauty, like | 


England. I am an Englishwoman, and | not only 
love my own country, but I prefer it; and I es- 
teem the subordinate position which women occupy 


in society here as one source of its strength, its 


constancy, and its thoroughly virile character. It 
is also, doubtless, the source of some of its most 
striking and obvious defects; but in the actual 
state of the world, and weighing the evils arising 
from either side, I should rather accept those re- 
sulting from the complete predominance of the 
manly character. We must make our election. 
Social life can attain to its highest culture and 
perfection only at the expense of domestic life ; 
and vice versé. They are two conditions of ex- 
istence which, to a considerable extent, exclude 
each other ; and they involve or suppose relations 
of the sexes totally different and incoinpatible. 
The English idea of those relations is very nearly 
the Roman, and will probably be that of every na- 
tion in which the character of citizen is strongly 
developed, and is the object of great respect and 
ardent aspiration. The general diffusion of polit- 
ical interests, duties, and occupations among the 
men of a community, harmonizes perfectly with 
the complete and exclusive development of do- 
mestic life. The man who is, above all, civis, 
and to whom belong all contests for power and in- 
fluence, will desire to return home to find his house 
swept and garnished ; the mistress of it, the hon- 
ored matrona, awaiting his return, contented to 
share the quiet evening which is the only tolerable 
close to the o’erlabored day of a servant (often a 
voluntary servant) of the public. It seems ques- 
tionable whether the duties and labors of the ac- 
tive citizen of a free nation can be pursued with 
equal ardor and constancy, where the pleasures, 
successes, and obligations of society are very en- 
grossing ; and, accordingly, up to the present mo- 
ment we see (spite of repeated and violent convul- 
sions to obtain liberty) no trace in France of any 
desire for really popular government; that is to 
say, for a general participation in the labors, du- 
ties, and responsibilities of public life. We are 
far enough from dreaming that the type we have 
spoken of above is commonly, or even frequently, 
realized amongst us, in the calm grandeur of its 
submissive and self-denying wifehood. Still we 
assert that this is the type present to the imagina- 
tion and the wishes of the nation ; that the preva- 
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Jent taste and opinion of the country is, that the 
house (home) is a place to which the man is to re- 
tire, in full security that he is to find there nothing 
to disturb his tranquillity, interrupt his pursuits, or 
derange his habits; and that this security is af- 
forded him by the general understanding and tacit 
contract that his wife shall rule his house to that 
end and intent. 

A man who adopts this scheme of life will nat- 
urally choose for such constant and exclusive com- 
panionship a woman who, he believes, will not be 
disagreeable to him, and who will love him well | 
enough to endure the monotony and obscurity of | 
domestic life ; and hence marriages of inclination 
will predominate over those of convenience. 

In these things it is difficult to distinguish canse 
from effect. Has the absence of popular institu- 
tions in France, and the traditional custom of mar- 
riages assorted with a view to station and proper-| 
ty, driven men into society, and oceasioned that 
exquisite and complete development of the social 
talents, tastes, and qualities, which distinguishes 
the French! Or have those tastes, talents, and | 
qualities, by rendering society the great scene of 
success and of enjoyment, indisposed men for the 
drudgery of civic and political, and for the monot- 
ony of domestic life? 

Has the early development of popular institu- 
tions, by occupying the time and thoughts, and 
the custom of marriages of inclination, by en- 
gaging the affections, of Englishmen, indisposed 
thein for the exertions and the constraint of socie- 
ty, and rendered them indifferent to its successes ' 
Have these causes made them grave, reserved, 
unexpansive* Or have their natural gravity, re- 
serve, and want of ready demonstrative sympathy, 
driven them from a field in which they were not 
formed either to enjoy or to shine, or converted 
what is called society into another form of busi- 
ness ¢ 

These are the questions which dispassionate 
observers will ask themselves, instead of either 
depreciating what they do not possess and cannot 
attain to, or asserting their supremacy in irrecon- 
cilable qualities. Had Mme. Réecamier been 
called to the performance of maternal duties, and 
had her influence been confined to the narrow, 
but, as we think, higher and more sacred circle 
of family, she would never have been what she 
was. If we do not envy France the possession 
and production of a person so exquisitely formed 
to be the charm and consolation of society, let us 
neither undervalue her mission, nor affect to be 
able to show anything comparable to her social 
gifts and graces. Suum cuigue is the motto of 
every enlightened judge of national character. 
That each should prefer his own lot is desirable ; 
—that he should despise, or seek to appropriate, 
that of others, is contemptible and absurd. 

People who know the sort of rage with which 
** parties”? are given and pursued during “ the 
season’ in London, may wonder what we mean ; 
but the very terms employed suffice to prove the 
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truth of our assertion. Does anybody imagine 
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that ‘‘ partics”’ are society? or that the true social 
taste and spirit could content itself with a breath- 
less, fatiguing course of crowds for three months ? 
In London almost every ‘‘ party’’ is resorted to 
with some arriére pensée. People dance, or eat, 
or hear music; or they hope to find themselves in 
the same room with the Duchess of and the 
Marchioness of ; or they go because they 
must ; or—anything, but the pleasure of inter- 
changing thoughts, of hearing and talking, of 
being amused and amusing, of admiring clever 
things and sayiyg them, which is the real attrac- 
tion of society to a French man or woman. It is 
quite evident that society, in and for itself, has no 
attractions for English people in general, from the 
number of things deemed necessary to bribe them 
to endure it. In England a vast outlay, a vast 
quantity of ‘foreign aid and ornament,” is deemed 
indispensable to those who presume to invite. 
Houses, servants, viands, al] that money can pro- 
cure, are pressed into the service. In France, 
though we heard there constant complaints of the 
degeneracy of the age in this respect, it is still 
possible to have the best society without bribing 
or feeding. Good manners and good conversa- 
tion are sufficient. Indeed, the best is to be ob- 
tained by no other means. We remember asking 
the mistress of a most agreeable salon how she 
managed to keep out the bores. She laughed 
and said—*‘ Oh, il n’y a pas de danger quand on 
n’a pas 200,000 francs de rente.’’ It is certainly 
true that show and luxury attract those to whom 
show and luxury are the main objects ; and what 
manner of men and women they are we all know. 
The most brilliant and fertile of all conversers, 
Sydney Smith, said of a very splendid party, 
‘**'The lights put out the conversation.” 

We are quite aware that the sort of society we 
speak of—the society which was the pride and 
delight of old France—the compensation for her 
many political defects and evils—is regarded by 
those best qualified to compare and to judge it, as 
extinct. The fashion of showy crowds gains 
ground, and even the habitués of houses run from 
salon to salon with a rapidity which augurs il] for 
the attractive power of any. Mme. Récamier’s 
salon was perhaps the last which kept alive the 
memory of the ancient order of things. People 
came to see the mistress of the house, and to meet 
those they liked and were accustomed to meet ; 
they came to talk and to listen. 

At the time I became a resident in Paris, I 
heard that Mme. Récamier had ceased to receive 
strangers. Her sight, afterwards completely ex- 
tinguished, was already dimmed ; her health was 
extremely delicate, and, as she afterwards told me 
with her gentle smile, she did not care to have 
people come only to look at the once beautiful 
Mme. Récamier. I had, therefore, not the small- 
est hope of seeing a person concerning whom I 
felt so much curiosity and interest, and it was 
with equal surprise and pleasure that I accepted 
the kind permission of her niece, Mme. Lenor- 
mant, to accompany her one evening to the Ab- 
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baye aux Bois. From that time I became as fre- 
quent a visitor as all the obstacles interposed by 
great distance, health, weather, and occupation, 
would allow me. 


For a long time before her death (says Mme. 
Lenormant) she had ceased to make visits, but her 
salon was open every day before and after dinner. 
Before dinner (from three to six) was particularly 
devoted to M. de Chateaubriand. Every day, with- 
out fail, he came at three, and did not go till six. 
During the last two years, his valet de chambre and 
another servant brought him into the room in his 
arm-chair. 


M. de Chateaubriand had entirely lost the use 
of his legs. When I first saw him, his very ele- 
gant head wore no appearance of illness ; he was 
still a singularly handsome old man, but it was 
evident that he suffered morally as well as physi- 
cally from an infirmity which exhibited him in so 
helpless a state. Even then M. de Chateaubriand 
spoke little, and often appeared to take little part 
in the conversation. He spoke to me occasionally 
of England ; and in a foreboding tone. He did 
not like the reform-bill ; he augured no good from 
free-trade agitation, and seemed to fear that we 
were on a declivity.* Considering the state of 
his health and spirits, and the nature of his polit- 
ical opinions, this was to be expected. His ap- 
pearance and manner were those of the most per- 
fect breeding and courtesy. M. de Chateaubriand 
was the principal person in the group which 
formed itself round Mme. Récamier, and the ob- 
ject of the utmost respect and attention. There 
was something imposing in his silence and in his 
high-bred air, which well fitted him for the place 
he filled. 


Those (says Mme. Lenormant) who have seen 
them during the last two years, who have seen 
Mme. Récainier, blind, but retaining the sweetness 
and brillianey of her eyes, surrounding the illustri- 
ous friend whose age had extinguished his mem- 
ory, with cares so delicate, so tender, so watchful ; 
have seen her joy when she helped him to snatch a 
momentary distraction from the conversation which 
passed around him, by leading it to subjects con- 
nected with that remoter past which still lingered 
in his memory—those persons will never forget 
the scene ; for they could not help being deeply af- 
fected with pity and respect at the sight of that noble 
beauty, brilliancy and genius, bending beneath the 
weight of age, and sheltered with such ingenious 
tenderness by the sacred friendship of a woman 
who forgot her own infirmities in the endeavor to 
lighten his. 


Mme. Lenormant is right in saying that it is 
impossible to forget ihis touching scene. How 
distinctly is she now before me, as she seized my 


* Those who have read the third volume of the M]é- 
moires d'Outre Tombe will not be much alarmed at these 
predictions. The judgments of a man who, after having 
spent years in England, affirms that at the end of last 
century but two classes were known in England—patrons 
and clients, united by a common interest and by amity ; 
that the jealous class called bourgeoise did not exist ; 
that there was nothing interposed between the rich land- 
owners and men occupied with their respective trades, 
are not — formidable. Into such childish blunders do 
conceit and prejudice lead even men of genius. 


MADAME RECAMIER. 








hand, on one of my latest visits to the Abbaye 
aux Bois, and said rapidly in her sweet low voice, 
** Do not speak to him; talk across him!” At 
that time he had sunk into almost unbroken silence, 
but she never gave up the chance that conversation 
might afford him a momentary amusement. 

It is characteristic of Mme. Récamier’s unsel- 
fish nature, that after the operation for cataract 
had proved unsuccessful, and she had to resign 
herself to hopeless darkness, she remarked, that 
an infirmity which was inconvenient only to her- 
self was the one which she could the most easily 
submit to. I remember on one occasion when | 
called on her, and she fancied that she had neg- 
lected some act of courtesy, she said, with her 
sweet smile, and as if excusing herself, ‘* J/ ¢s¢ 
si incommode détre aveugle.’’ As if the chief 
value of sight was the power it gives of minister- 
ing to the pleasure of others ! 

Next on the list of those who daily assembled 
about Mme. Récamier was the venerable and 
amiable Ballanche—that incomparable friend, 
who from the moment he behold her devoted his 
life to her. Nobody who knew M. Ballanche ean 
forget him, or can remember any one like him. 
He realized all one’s conception of the simplicity, 
serenity, and benevolence of a Christian philos- 
opher. Nothing could be more engaging, nothing 
more venerable, than his manner. Even his ugli- 
ness had something singularly attractive. He in- 
spired love, confidence and respect, in a degree 
rare indeed when united. 


Whilst he was engaged in the composition of 
his Antigone (says another of the illustrious group 
of devoted friends, M. J. J. Ampére, in his Mé- 
moire of M. Ballanche,) poetry appeared to him 
under an enchanting form. He became acquainted 
with her, of whom he said, that the charm of her 
ne mar had laid his sorrows to sleep ; who, after 

ing the soul of his most elevated and delicate in- 
spirations, became in later years the providence of 
every moment of his life, down to that final one. 
when she came to take her seat by the deathbed of 
the faithful friend she so deeply lamented. 


M. Ampére quotes the following passage from a 
letter of M. Ballanche to Mme. Récamier :— 


Yes, you are the Antigone of my dreams ; her 
destiny is not like yours, but the elevated soul, the 
generous heart, the genius of devotedness, are the 
features of your character. I was only beginning 
Antigone when you appeared to me at Lyons, and 
God only knows how large a share you have in the 
portrait of that noble woman! Antiquity is far 
from having furnished me with all the materials 
for it; the ideal was revealed to me by you. I 
shall explain all these things one day ; | choose 
the world to know that so perfect a creature was 
not created by me. 


And again, at a later age, he says,— 


If my name survives me, which appears more 
and more probable, I shall be called the philoso- 
pher of the Abbaye aux Bois, and my philosophy 
will be considered as inspired by you. Remember 
that it was only through Eurydice that Orpheus 
had any true mission to his brother men; and re- 
member, too, that Eurydice was a marvellous 
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vision. The dedication of the Paligénésie will 
explain all this to posterity. This thought is one 
of my joys. I believe that I am now entering on 
the last stage of my life ; this stage may be pro- 
longed for some time, but I know well what is at 
the end of it. I shall fall asleep in the bosom of 
a great hope, and full of confidence in the thought 
that your memory and mine will live the same life. 


I have been the more desirous to enlarge on 
this part of Mme. Récamier’s life, because it il- 
lustrates what I have so often remarked, the in- 
comparable tenderness and constancy of the 
French in friendship. How the vulgar notion 
of the instability of French friendship arose, I 
cannot guess. Nobody can have lived among 
them without seeing instances of devotedness to 
which we can offer no parallel. If it be thought 
that I am exaggerating, let anybody show me here 
in England an example of a woman who has 
neither youth nor beauty, fortune, nor what is 
called connection, living in a most remote and in- 
convenient spot, and going nowhere, whose modest 
salon is the daily resort of five or six among the 
most eminent men in the country, and the frequent 
resort of a great number of distinguished men and 
women. 

And Mme. Récamier, however supreme, was 
far from being alone in this respect. I could 
mention other houses in Paris where a faithful 
band assembled, with nearly equal punctuality, 
around the friend of many years. Were it per- 
mitted to speak of one’s self, my own experience 
would suffice to prove the steadiness, warmth, and 
devotedness of French friendship ; but I shall have 
another example of it to cite among the friends of 
Mme. Récamier. 


In the month of June, 1847, M. Ballanche, whose 
health was very infirm, was attacked with inflam- 
mation of the lungs. During the eight days his ill- 
ness lasted, his sweetness and serenity never aban- 
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You will be obliged to give up your journey.” 
** Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘ je n’y pensais plus.”” The de- 
mands and perils of his own health were utterly 
forgotten. M. Ampére has, I am sure, totally 
forgotten our conversation, but I do not forget the 
effect it produced on me. 

I should gladly digress a little to quote the 
beautiful speech which M. de Tocqueville, in the 
name of the Académie, pronounced over the grave 
of M. Ballanche ; or the eloquent address to the 
departed of his fellow-townsman, M. de la Prade. 
A few words of the latter I cannot bear to omit :— 


ECAMIER. 


There was in your mind, in its serenity, its 
charming simplicity, its tenderness, something 
more than is found in the wisest and the best. 
Your virtue was of a divine nature; it was at once 
a prolonged innocence and an acquired wisdom. In 
you, learned old age had retained the purity and the 
eandor which in others does not outlive infancy. 
Serene and radiant as your soul may now be in the 
mansions of peace, we can hardly conceive of it as 
more loving and more pure than we beheld it on 
this earth of impurity and strife. 


Such was the friend who was taken from Mme. 
Récamier when age and infirmity had made him 
most necessary to her. No wonder that she never 
recovered from the shock. The last interview I 
had with her has left on my mind a picture which 
no length of years will efface. The servant who 
came to the door told me he did not think Mme. 
Récamier could see me; she had one of her at- 
tacks in the throat, and had completely lost her 
voice—but he would inquire. I said, I did not 
expect to be received ; I wanted to know how she 
was. He returned, saying Mme. Récamier wished 
to see me. It was early—before three—and she 
was alone. She was sitting with her hands folded 
on her lap, and her feet resting on the ledge of a 
low chair before her, in an attitude of utter though 
tranquil memory. On that chair I seated myself, 





doned him for an instant, and at last he experienced 
the great joy of seeing her who was the life of his 
heart take her seat, suffering and blind, by his bed- 
side, which she did not quit, till, with the calmness 
of a sage and the resignation of a saint, he fell 
asleep, as he had said, ‘‘ in the bosom of a great 
hope ”’ 


















I shall never forget the sort of consternation, 
mingled with sorrow, which this death caused. 
Everybody felt regret for so pure and excellent a 
man, but yet more of grief and pity for Mme. 
Récamier, whose loss was felt to be overwhelm- 
ing and entirely irreparable. I had happened to 
hear that M. Ampére, whom I knew to have been 
for some time suffering from the effects of his 
dangerous illness in Egypt, was going to recruit 
his shattered health in the Pyrenees. He was to 
accompany M. Cousin, and the day of their de- 
parture was fixed. ‘Two or three days after the 
death of M. Ballanche I went to the Abbaye aux 
Bois to inquire for Mme. Récamier. M. Ampere, 
who had instantly taken, as far as it was possible, 
the place of his venerable and lamented friend, 
came out to speak tome. After talking of her 
and her unutterable loss, I said, ‘‘ And you! 


and, taking her hand, kissed it. She attempted 
to speak, but could not, and I entreated her not to 
try, and offered to go. She held my hand fast, 
and as often as I proposed to go, fearing to fatigue 
her, she pressed it; and so we sat; she, blind 
and speechless, I at her feet, hardly able to keep 
from tears ; but saying, from time to time, some- 
thing, which she answered by a pressure of the 
‘hand. While we were sitting thus, the door was 
'thrown open, and with the usual announcement, 
“Mle Vicomte,’’ M.de Chateaubriand was brought 
‘in in his chair, and deposited by her side; and 
thus I left the illustrious couple, struck to the 
soul with this scene from the close of two of the 
most brilliant of lives. Here were grace and 
‘beauty, genius and fame, high birth and honors, 
all that men love, admire, or covet—and to what 
were they reduced? Of all that Heaven had so 
lavishly bestowed, what remained? what had the 
least value for them, save those humane and pious 
affections, which alone survive the loss of every 
external advantage ? 

M. Ballanche died in June, 1847, M. de Cha- 
teaubriand in July, 1848; and the sweet woman 
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who had been at once the object and the bond of 
their friendship, on the 11th of May, 1849. The 


immediate cause of her death was cholera; but | who loved her. 


affliction, especially from the moment she per- 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


which this picture was painted, have tinged it 
with a character which is not satisfactory to those 
It was the property of Prince 
Augustus of Prussia. On his death in 1842, it 


ceived the injury done by time to the great facul- | was sent back from Berlin to Mme. Récamier. I 


ties of M. de Chateaubriand, had already under- 
mined her health, and opened the way to the 
destroyer. She died at the house of her beloved 
niece, rejoicing, in the intervals of her terrible ag- 
onies, that she was permitted to die surrouaded by 
her family. 

There can hardly be a greater proof of the pre- 
occupation of all minds in Paris, than the smal) at- 
tention this event excited ; an event which (as a 
man distinguished in politics as well as in letters, 
and not one of her friends, remarked to me,) 
would, in less stormy times, have formed the sole 
subject of conversation. But the memory of this 
gracious woman will outlive those of a hundred 
noisy tribunes and ambitious schemers. 


To be beloved, (says Madame de Hautfeuille in 
her affectionate lament), was the history of Madame 
Récamier. Beloved by all in her youth, for her as- 
tonishing beauty—beloved for her gentleness, her 
inexhaustible kindness, for the charm of a charac- 
ter which was reflected in her sweet face—beloved 
for the tender and sympathizing friendship which 
she awarded with an exquisite tact and diserimina- 
tion of heart—beloved by young and old, small and 
great; by women; even women, so fastidious 
where other women are concerned—beloved always 
and by all from her cradle to her grave,—such was 
the lot, such will be the renown, of this charming 
woman! What other glory is so enviable ? 


Mme. Récamier had a quality which, perhaps, 
more even than her winning kindness, attracted 
and attached men to her. ‘‘ Elle étoit le génie de 
la confiance,”’ said one of the noblest and most 
eminent of her living countrymen. All who were 
admitted to her intimacy hastened to her with their 
joys and their sorrows, their projects and ideas ; 
certain not only of secrecy and discretion, but of 
the warmest and readiest sympathy. If a man 
had the ébauche of a book, a speech, a picture, an 
enterprise in his head, it was to her that he un- 
folded his half-formed plan, sure of an attentive 
and sympathizing listener. ‘This is one of the 
peculiar functions of women. It is incalculable 
what comfort and encouragement a kind and wise 
woman may give to timid merit, what support to 


uncertain virtue, what wings to noble aspirations. | 


It is to be lamented that so much beauty should 
have vanished from the earth without a more per- 
fect portraiture of it. Canova’s ‘“ Beatrice’’ is 
avowedly an inspiration, not a portrait. There is, 
in the Louvre, an unfinished portrait by David. 
The head is turned to the spectator, and the atti- 
tude is extremely graceful. The celebrated whole- 
length portrait by Gerard, painted for Prince Au- 
gustus of Prussia, though exquisitely beautiful, is 
one which I always looked at with pain and regret. 
It is not thus that a woman of pure mind and irre- 
proachable life ought to be transmitted to poster- 
ity. The low morality and (its natural offspring) 
the coarse and depraved taste of the period at 


happened to call soon after. As I was going out 
she took me by the hand, led me to the picture, 
.| which hung in the antechamber, and said : *‘ Voila 
| comme j’étois il y quarante ans—quand j’élois en 
Angleterre.” 

I have heard very different opinions, especially 
among Englishmen, who had only seen her, as to 
Mme. Récamier's beauty. Many have told me 
that it was by no means consummate ; and, in- 
deed, that she was rather sweet, attractive, and 
graceful, than eminently beautiful. Comparing 
this statement with the rapturous descriptions of 
those who lived in intimacy with her, I am inclined 
to think that it was the “‘ something than beauty 
dearer,’’ that shed a bright halo around her, daz- 
zled their senses, and disarmed criticism. What- 
ever be the judgments of the indifferent on her 
beauty, it is certain that it was irresistibly attrac- 
tive to her friends. 

I must not omit to mention a likeness of Mme. 
Récamier taken after death by M. Deveria, of 
which Mme. Lenormant sent me a lithograph. 
Death seems to have brought back part of the 
beauty of youth; as he did in the case of one not 
less beautiful than herself—the late Mrs. Charles 
Buller. As soon asthe sorrowing mother was at 
rest, the delicate proportions of her features and 
spotless purity of her skin returned, and I saw 
with wonder that death had gently removed the 
load of years; so that the last time I was ever to 
see her sweet face, it was the same, bating its 
alabaster whiteness and deep unalterable repose, as 
I had seen it almost twenty years ago. 

I cannot conclude this long outpouring of recol- 
lections without some mention of another French- 
woman, the sublime type of a wholly different 
nature, with whom Mme. Récamier was brought 
into contact near the close of her life. It was, I 
think, in the summer of 1845 that Mme. Réca- 
mier visited her niece, then staying at Bellevue, 
where M. Guizot’s family had a house. There 
she saw his most noble, venerable, and saintly 
mother, whose commanding intelligence, fervent 
piety, and devotion to her son and his family, ev- 
idently left a strong impression on her mind. She 
knew that I enjoyed the singular happiness (one 
of the greatest of my life) of frequent intercourse 
with a family, the least distinction of which was 
the station and power of it; and she never failed 
to ask me with peculiar interest for Madame 
Guizot. I never think of the meeting of these 
two remarkable women without intense interest. 
How different their youth! how widely severed 
their paths through life! With what feelings 
did the once adored beauty, the darling of society, 
contemplate the saintly and heroic widow who, at 
twenty-six, when the husband of her youth had 
fallen on the revolutionary scaffold, cut off her 
long and beautiful hair, and put on the small close 
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RED-HOT SHOT.—STEAMER PRESIDENT. 


eap which she never laid aside, sought refuge 
with her to boys in Geneva, and, to the hour of 
her death, lived devoted to God and her children ! 

But the same path is not marked out for all. 
Mme. Récamier’s was one of diffusive benevolence, 
and she walked in it faithfully to the end. She 
was not called to the exercise of maternal affections 
and maternal duties. The tenderness and heroism 
of her nature found a vent in universal kindness 
and devoted friendship. 

It was at the same time and place that M. de 
Chateaubriand and Mme. Guizot met for the first 
and only time in their lives. He called upon the 
venerable lady, for whom he always afterwards 
expressed the greatest admiration and reverence. 
What a singular meeting! Like that of two mar- 
iners shipwrecked by the same storm, whom fate 
has led, after long wanderings, to the same rest- 
ing-place. 

Mme. Récamier had the fault of her kindly and 
sweet nature—excessive tolerance and indulgence. 
She suffered people to approach her who were un- 





worthy that honor. ‘The consequences are already | 
painfully felt. Our readers may have seen that | 
Mme. Lenormant has been compelled to apply for | 
an injunction (in English phrase) to stop the pub- | 
lication of a part of Mme. Récamier’s correspond- | 
ence. What an outrage this is to her memory, 
may be seen from’ what M. Lemoine says. 


One of Mme. Récamier’s last wishes was, that 
several manuscript volumes, containing the remi- 
niscences of her whole life, should be burnt imme- 
diately after her death. At a time when every-| 
body thinks he has a right to expose to view every 
palpitation of his heart ; when people love, not for 
the sake of loving, but to write and print about 
their love ; when so many employ their lives in| 
compiling memoirs, and make collections of senti- 
ments as others do of butterflies, we bend piously 
and almost gratefully before this sacred reserve. 





In her letter to me of the first of June, Mme. | 
Lenormant says— 


My aunt has left me her residuary legatee, and | 
has besides bequeathed to me all her papers, manu- | 
scripts, and correspondence, trusting, as she says, | 
to my tenderness and discretion as to the use to be | 
made of them. Many people have already entreated | 
me to arrange and publish them; but this sort of | 
profanation of the dearest and most sacred recollec- | 
tions, which is become the odious habit of the pres- | 
ent day, is utterly af variance with my sentiments, | 
and I am determined not to publish anything for a} 
considerable time. M. de Chateaubriand has de- | 
voted a whole volume of his Memoirs to her ; but, | 
as it is one of the last, it will be sometime before | 
it appears. 

I am the more anxious that some worthy mention 
should be made of Mme. Récamier, and I assure 
you that I shall be most grateful if you realize your 
kind intention of writing some account of her for 
the English public. My aunt was received in Eng- 
land with a cordiality, an admiration, an enthusi- 
asm, which left a delightful impression on her} 
mind. She kept up an intercourse with several 
eminent persons of your country for many years: 
—the two Duchesses of Devonshire, Lord Bristol, 
Lord and Lady Holland, Lord Ponsonby, Mr. (after- 
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wards Lord) Erskine, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Adair. She afterwards became aequainted with 
the Misses Berry, Miss Edgeworth, and many 
others. 

Few, too few, of this brilliant list are alive to 
attest the charm of Mme. Récamier’s society ; but 
there are many who still remember her beauty, and 
the sensation it created. It is true that the crowds 
that followed her were not attracted by admiration 
alone. At that time—the peace of Amiens—for- 
eigners were stared at with a curiosity and wonder 
of which the present generation has no conception ; 
and the dress worn in France was as monstrous to 
the eyes of the English people as that of a South 
Sea Islander. We have heard from an eye-witness 
that Mme. Récamier was “‘ shamefully mobbed”’ in 
Kensington Gardens. If this be true, she certainly 
never betrayed that she recollected it. Hers was 
a mind in which pleasant and grateful recollections 
were sure to survive disagreeable ones. 

It was at Paris, after the Restoration, (continues 
Mme. Lenormant,) that Mme. Récamier became 
acquainted with the Duke of Wellington, and, by 
a singular chance, presented him to the Duchess 
of St. Leu (Queen Hortense.) If you were at 
Paris, I would lay open to you curious archives, 
correspondence with all the most eminent persons 
of this century, in literature, in the elegant world, 
and even among the sovereigns of Europe, for the 
last forty years. But you must accept the very 
incomplete information I send you. 

It is a great consolation to me to think that her 
beloved memory will receive from your pen, and in 
your country, a homage I so much value, and will 
be presented to the English public in its true light 
by the hand of friendship. 


Mme. Récamier (Jeanne Frangoise Julie Adé- 
laide Bernard) was born at Lyons, Oct. 1777, and 
married in 1795. S.A. 


Tne Glasgow Chronicle mentions a peculiar and 
apparently most valuable mode of obtaining red-hot 
shot for large guns, recently invented in that city 
by a Mr. Sculler. The invention consists in the 
filling the hollow shot with a highly combustible 
powder. ‘Two or three fuse-holes are made in the 
shot, so that, when fired from the piece, ignition 
takes place, and the shot is made red-hot before it 
arrives at its destination. In the trial witnessed 
by the editor, the shot, which was about two inches 
and a half in diameter, was simply laid on the ground 
and the composition ignited by a light applied to 
the fuse-hole. Violent combustion immediately 
ensued—liquid fire appeared to stream from its 
three fuse-holes, and the metal became quite red- 
hot in a few seconds. The inventor states, that 
when fired from a gun a red heat will be attained 
in less than 20 seconds from its leaving its mouth. 
The composition will burn under water, and is said 
to be easily made. 


A noTTLeE was washed on shore at Queensbor- 
ough, Kent, on the 21st July, which contained a 
slip of paper, apparently hastily torn from a serial 
publication, upon which was written in pencil 
mark a statement that the immediate destruction of 
the steamer President—on board of which ill-fated 
vessel the statement is dated—and the loss of the 
passengers, was inevitable. 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
THE LATE REV. HENRY COLMAN. 


Tue sensation produced by the intelligence brought 
by the last steamer of the death of the Rev. Henry 
Colman, shows the high estimation in which he 
was held by his numerous friends and acquaintance. 
His death may, indeed, be considered as a public 
loss ; for he has been distinguished as a minister of 
religion, a practical farmer, and a writer upon agri- 
culture and various other subjects. Mr. Colman 
was graduated at Dartmouth College, and first set- 
tled as a minister in Hingham, in the parish which 
had become vacant by the removal of the Rev. Hen- 
ry Ware to Cambridge, who for many years filled 
the office of Professor of Divinity in Harvard Col- 
lege. He afterwards left Hingham, went to Sa- 
lem, and continued as the pastor of one of the 
societies in that town, until ill health compelled him 
to relinquish the profession of his early choice. He 
subsequently turned his attention to agriculture, for 
which he has been often heard to say that he had a 
love from his childhood. His ability and fidelity as 
a preacher will be duly appreciated by those who 
were so fortunate as to be his hearers and par- 
ishioners, and by all who read his eloquent sermons 
which have been published. He labored on his farm 
in Essex county for several years, and brought it to 
a high state of cultivation; and afterwards culti- 
vated a large farm in Deerfield, where he intro- 
duced many improvements in this useful branch of 
industry. So eminent had he become asa practical 
farmer, and from his writings upon agriculture, 
that under an act of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts creating a Commissioner of Agriculture, he 
was selected by the Governor for that office, which 
was accompanied by an annual salary. His reports 
while he held the office, furnish evidence of his 
great industry and ability in collecting facts, and 
his labors in this department continued until public 
opinion, or what was supposed at that time to be the 
public opinion, induced the Legislature to adopt the 
temporary expedient of reducing the salaries of 
most of the offices in the commonwealth, and of 
abolishing some. In the latter class was included 
the office of Commissioner. Mr. Colman afterwards 
proposed to visit England to learn the state of agri- 
culture and the improvements which had been and 
were making in that country. For this purpose, in 
order to defray his expenses, he agreed with sev- 
eral agricultural societies and other individuals, to 
publish in numbers from time to time such informa- 
tion as he should be able to collect from personal 
observation and examination. He went to Eng- 
land, and continued abroad for more than five years, 
until he had completed his undertaking. This work 
has been published in two volumes, and contains a 
vast quantity of valuable information relating to the 
amg of England, Scotland, France, Belgium, 


olland, Germany, and Switzerland. By his per-: 


severing industry, while abroad, Mr. Colman had 
collected materials for a volume which was nearly 
completed, containing his views of the manners, 
customs, state of society, institutions, condition of 
the high and low in Bngland ; and also another 
volume embracing similar topics on the continent. 
But the sudden failure of his eye-sight, so that he 
was unable to read and revise his manuscripts, has 
prevented their publication. No person from this 
country, who has ever visited England, had a bet- 
ter opportunity for observation and means of obtain- 
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ing information. His agricultural mission intro- 
duced him to the great Jand-holders, and to the most 
distinguished agriculturists in England; and his 
intelligence, independence, colloquial power, and 
free and easy manner, gave him a favorable zecep- 
tion in the highest class of society. He had no 
pride or vanity in making the acquaintance of the 
great ; and his sympathy for man in his general na- 
ture, and in his social qualities, made him equally 
pleased and delighted with the society of those in 
humbler rank. He had a strong propensity for for- 
eign travel, and his ardent curiosity, which was 
never satisfied, kept him in a pleasing state of ex 
citement, and made him always an agreeable com- 

anion. He was without envy, hatred, or malice. 

is great philanthropy and benevolence strongly 
enlisted his sympathies for the poor and miserable 
wherever and whenever he could find them. He 
was indefatigable in his endeavors to ascertain their 
condition, and, so far as he was abie, to assist them, 
and to devise ways and means for their relief. He 
often acted from impulse, and sometimes erred in 
judgment, but he always meant well. He thought 
that religion consisted in right feeling and acting, 
and in doing good rather than in making profes- 
sions. He did not attach much importance to 
creeds, but had a firm reliance on the rectitude and 
benignity of an overruling Providence, and that all 
things were ordered for the best. His heart over- 
flowed with gratitude for the blessings which he 
had received in this life, and he felt the fullest assur- 
ance that they would be continued to him in a 
greater degree hereafter. He had no fear of death, 
and when his end of life was near, he longed only 
to die among his friends in his native land. And 
now that he is gone, it may be truly said that few, 
while living, ever possessed the esteem of a greater 
number of friends, or more highly enjoyed their 
social intercourse ; and there will ever be found, in 
their remembrance of him, a willing tribute to his 
many virtues. 





EXPECTATION. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF DELAVIGNE. 


Tutto con te mi piace, 
Sia colle, O selva, O prato. 
Merastasio. 


Tue morn has chased the shades of night, 
The streams grow bright beneath her eye ; 
A golden veil of purple light 
angs o’er the rosy eastern sky. 


To catch the sun’s awakening rays 
Upon the turf still wet with dew, 
With trembling haste the rose displays 

Her crimson chalice to the view. 


A sweeter zephyr fills the place, 
The birds in sweeter concert sing ; 
More closely in a fond embrace 
Around the elm the vine doth cling. 


Amid these shades so calm and still 
All things partake of my delight— 
Fresh turf, fair sky, transparent rill— 
Ah! can you know she comes to-night? 
Dublin Univ. Mag. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tue rain continued unabated. The weather 
was chill. Jakubska strode on at such a rate that 
it was with difficulty that Leon kept pace with 
her. More than once he thought of giving her 
the slip, but her keen eye was ever on him; 
until, at last, having long left the sandy ground 
behind, and entered upon a more fertile country, 
he so completely lost his bearings, and was so 
faint, that the thought of escape died away. But 
he was too proud to complain of fatigue. Once 
or twice, indeed, the woman rested a short time; 
but the approach of night made her anxious to 
push forward ; and, accustomed to all the vicis- 
situdes of a vagrant’s life, hunger and weariness 
seldom visited her, or, if felt, they were over- 
looked whenever she had an object in view. They 
passed one or two villages; but the woman, evi- 
dently desirous of avoiding observation, skirted 
round in preference to traversing them. At last 
they approxched a gently rising ground, forming an 
agreeable contrast to the dull flats they had wan- 
dered over throughout the day, on whose emi- 
nence stood something resembling a farm, though 
in a very dilapidated condition. 

‘** Have but a little courage,” said Jakubska, 
turning to the boy; ‘‘ we are now soon over our 


troubles—up there we shall find rest, food and | 


shelter.”’ 

Leon's strength was completely gone ; his eyes 
swam, his head reeled; he followed the old wo- 
man mechanically, scarce preserving conscious- 
ness. Perceiving his situation, she took his 
hand and assisted him up the acclivity, when, 
ringing at the gate of the solitary house, she suc- 
ceeded in rousing the attention of those within. 

* You, Jakubska'—at this hour—in this 
weather!’ exclaimed the man who appeared at 
the window. 

** Don’t let us bandy words here at the gate,”’ 
she said; ‘*‘ this child requires instant care, so let 
us in, will you?” 

They soon stood, drying their clothes by the 
kitchen fire. Jakubska with a solicitude hardly to 
have been expected from her, disencumbered the 
boy of his wet garments, and wrapt him up in 
whatever she could procure that was warm and 
dry ; endeavoring, at the same time, to persuade 
him to take some refreshment. ‘* He has had no 
food this day, poor child,’’ she said, turning to 
the host, ‘* and has walked for hours without in- 
termission; he must surely have overtasked his 
strength—but there was no help for it.”’ 

“The best thing for him,” said the host, 
** will be a little hot beer soup ; we are just get- 
ting some ready for our supper® we ’ll force some 
down his throat.” So saying, he removed the 
lid from the steaming malt, whose surface was 
covered with small pieces of white, soft, spongy 
cheese, a very favorite dish with the peasantry, 
when they can afford it. They compelled Leon 
to swallow a large quantity of this fluid, and 
thereby restored some warmth and circulation to 














his stiffening limbs ; nor would Jakubska sit down 
to the family meal till she had prepared a bed of 
fresh straw in the corner of the kitchen, on whieh 
the boy soon lay extended in a state little short of 
insensibility, but which was mistaken by those 
around for the wholesome repose that succeeds 
fatigue. Then, and not till then, did the woman 
think of her own creature comforts. After the 
evening repast was over, which chiefly consisted 
of gritz and bacon, Jakubska made interest for 
some of her favorite beverage—brandy. 

“*T will not say but you want something to 
comfort you after so hard a day’s work,’’ observed 
the host, ‘‘ but everything in moderation. I have 
often said behind your back, and will now say it 
to your face, that brandy has been your bane 
through life. If it had not been for that, with 
the ample allowance the countess made you, you 
would now be one of the most comfortable women 
in your village. You have your serfs wood and 
roof—your clear rental upon the countess—your 
boys apprenticed at her expense—they get a 
present of clothes whenever they want them, and 
yet, with all these advantages, you and your 
children are always dirty and in rags, and you in 
want of a meal, because all the money—every bit 
of it—goes into the publican’s pocket. Why, 
you would drink a man out of house and home. 
Now, if you had but order and conduct, and did 
just as much work as would keep your house free 4 
from vermin, you might be thriving and respected ; 'y 
instead of which, you know very well, Jakub- 
ska, you are despised by the old and hooted at 
by the young. Surely it can’t be so difficult—”’ 

‘* Tush! nonsense !’’ said the woman, impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘ 1 am not come to hear preaching, but 
to tell you of my difficulty. I don’t want coun- 
sel, but assistance. My plan is already formed ; 
when we are alone I will tell you more about it, 
and let that be soon, for time presses.’ 

** It’s about yon child,’’ he whispered. ‘“Take 
care, Jakubska, you are not meddling with con- 
cerns above your station, or harm will come of 
=” 

** By and by you will know all; but for God's 
sake get rid of your folks.”’ 

The host, snatching up a bit of candle stuck 
in a potato, led the way to his sleeping-room, in 
which a huge stove, that nearly halved the apart- 
ment, and a bed, surrounded with Catholic em- 
blems, were the most striking objects. He locked 
the door carefully behind him, removed some 
clothes from a chair which he presented to Jakub- 
ska, took another himself, endeavored to quiet a 
few goslings which, having been hatched late in 
the season, he was, for warmth’s sake, bringing 
up in his own room, and disposed himself to give 
his best attention to the old woman’s revelations. 
He shared the secret of Leon’s birth and parent- 
age, and of his substitution for the defunct heir 
of Stanoiki ; the old nurse who first devised the 
plan and carried it out being his own sister. He, 
at the time, warned her against encouraging such 
a notion in the countess, and told her of the dan- 
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ger with which the plan was fraught. He spoke 
of the caprices of the great—said that the countess 
would tire of the toy, or her conscience would get 
alarmed—that she was for the moment actuated 
by inconsiderate emotion—but all in vain. As to 
Jakubska, who was also his relation, through her 
husband, nothing that he could say had power to 
shake her resolve—the bait had been too tempting. 
He now listened to her narration with the deepest 
interest, and, when she had ceased speaking, he 
exclaimed— 

** Well, Jakubska, did I not tell you it would 
all end in nothing ?”’ 

**T don’t remember,” said the woman, “ but if 
you did it was false ; so there is nothing to boast 
of. Why, do you call it nothing to have had eleven 
years of pension like that I have enjoyed, without 
reckoning all the sums I screwed out of the late 
countess! I am sure, had my good man lived, 
I should not have been so comfortable as I have 
been since his death—that is at times. No, no! 
pity for my destitute offspring would never have 
got me that. Those that are pensioned merely 
for charity's sake find a very different figure to 
cast up at the end of the year, I promise you. 
And even now, when the worst is come to the 
worst, I retain that pension, mind you, and all the 
other advantages the countess granted me. So, 
far from meeting the punishment you predicted, 
you see I have greatly bettered my condition. Be- 
sides, all my children, except this unfortunate boy, 
are in a fair way to take care of themselves. The 
family is brought up. Each knows a trade, and 
can earn his own livelihood; the countess took 
eare of that for me.” 

‘““Ay; she was a good lady,’’ exclaimed the 
man. 

**Good! I don’t know what you call good— 
a bargain is a bargain—have I not sold her my 
last born, my own flesh and blood! I think there 
was no occasion for gratitude between us. I had 
a secret in my keeping would have lost her with 
the severe general ; that gave me power over her, 
and I made use of it.’ 

**1 ll be bound you did!” said the host, with 
a sagacious wink and smile. 

‘* Well, you see,”’ resumed the scheming matron, 
** though, on the one hand, I might, doubtless, have 
gained more had my son remained a count, and in 
possession of a count’s estate, yet, on the other, 
the boy is high of heart, and not gentle in temper. 
Instead of being frightened by my threats, or in- 
duced by my claims to share with me his wealth, 
he might—nay, probably, would, have denied 
both, and maltreated me. God has spared him 
the sin and me the sorrow. Then, all is not over 
yet. The count may not be able to miss him; he 
has acted in his first anger; he may yet change 
his mind. At any rate, when the boy is older, he 
may write to him a petition, and get a mint of 
money out of him, one way or other. Don’t you 
see that, neighbor?’ 

“*T don’t know Count Stanoiki—I don’t belong 





to him,”’ said the host ; ‘* but I have heard it said 
that he has a will of his own, like all of them; I 
would n’t build too much on the future.”’ 

** Well, I think differently; however, Pavel 
will now soon grow, and be able to help himself. 
Do you know it was a hard thing, though, to give 
up one’s child for so many years, and to be treated 
and looked upon as I have been by that boy? It 
was a hard thing to be hated and scorned by one’s 
own flesh and blood, and I, too, who was so proud 
of him, and his handsome face and his fine clothes ; 
I longed to kiss him to-day—it would have been 
the first time for eleven long years—but I knew 
1 should have driven him frantic! I shal] have 
trouble enough to prevent his getting himself or 
me into some terrible scrape ; and it is the man- 
ner in which he took our restoration to each other 
that forces me on extreme courses. ‘This is why 
I am come to ask your assistance. I dare not leave 
him in this neighborhood ; he’d betray all; find 
his way to the castle, and make a mortal foe of the 
count.”’ 

**Holy Virgin!” exclaimed the man, in un- 
feigned alarm, ‘‘ is that the tune he pipes? Then 
we must, indeed, get him out of the way at any 
cost, for I would not have my name mixed in an 
affair concerning any of our neighboring lords for 
all the wealth that you foolishly dreamt of for your 
boy.” 

**T thought,”’ said the woman, with a sigh, 
‘it would be no use proposing to leave him 
here.” 

“Then you thought very rightly! For my 
nearest and dearest I would not put myself into 
trouble by wagging a single finger in the concerns 
of those above me.”’ 

** But you will help me out of this troublesome 
affair *”’ 

**T will help to get the boy out of our way.”’ 

** Well, where do you think you could dispose 
of him for the time being ?”’ 

‘* Why, not far over the frontier I have friends 
who keep a small inn on an unfrequented road ; he 
is never likely there to fall in with any one who 
would attend to his story; he'll be quite snug, 
and there, among strangers, he will soon forget 
his grand airs, and get accustomed to the sort of 
life he will be obliged to lead in future. Nay, 
never shake your head ; it will come to that, de- 
pend upon it; he ’ll be glad enough, one day, to 
come and share your home and your pension. 
What do you look so blank at? You have n't had 
him for ten years and more ; why should n’t you 
be able to part with him now ?”’ 

**Ay, but I knew him to be happy then ; it was 
for his good.” 

* Well, it willbe still more for his good now. 
Believe me, it is not by degrees that you can break 
him into such a change. It is better to inure him 
to it at once. The first shock over, he "ll bear his 
fate all the better where nothing reminds him of 
the past; and when he sees you again your pres- 
ence will be a blessed relief.” 
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** Well, I have no choice ; but will he be com- 
fortable with these friends of yours !”’ 

** Much of his comfort will depend on the price 
you pay for his pension.”’ 


‘*] knew you wonld sing that song!” said the | 


woman, in a whining tone. ‘‘I must say it is 
the hardest thing of all for a poor lone widow—”’ 

** You ‘ll accept my succor on my own terms or 
let it alone,’’ said the man, coldly. 

‘** You know I can’t help myself, so what ’s the 
use of talking! Ill pay what I can, and you 
must promise me that your folk will do the best 
in their power for my boy; however, I’ll go and 
see him occasionally, and judge for myself.’’ 

‘** That ’s the best plan; I, too, have sometimes 
business in that part of the country, for my master 
has an estate hard by, and I will now and then 
drop in to look after him. ‘The people have plen- 
ty of children of their own, and companionship 
will reconcile your boy to everything, even to 
what at first he may term hardships. Come, Ja- 
kubska, be reasonable—can you put your child in 
a palace’ If I were not afraid that, owing to 
my being the brother of the nurse and your cousin, 
and the child's having been here to-night, I might 
eventually be mixed up with this ugly business, I 
would not trouble myself so much about the mat- 
ter, I can tell you, but even let you follow your 
own bent. It has been my principle through life 
never to let my name come to the ear of the great, 
either for good or for evil. The less they know 
about one the better. We have a proverb that 
says, ‘The meanest bush can cast a shadow— 
what must it be, then, with the huge oak?’ ”’ 

‘** You were ever a prudent man,”’ said Jakubska, 
with a dubious expression about eye and lip. 

“IT never had occasion to repent it: But I'll 
tell you something more—the child starts to- 
night—I have a good horse—your Pavel is not 
much of a load—I ‘ll draw out the cart this in- 
stant.” 

“But he is fearfully fatigued,’’ said the wo- 
man. 

‘* He ‘ll not be more tired sleeping on straw at 
the bottom of my cart, than in my kitchen corner. 
It comes to this, Jakubska, he cannot wake here 
to-morrow ; there are too many sharp ears and 
eyes about.” 

‘** Well,” said the woman, sulkily, ‘*I am in 
your hands, and you know it—so it must be as 
you say, | suppose, but you take me with you.” 

‘* Not to-night—not till I have arranged every- 
thing—for a thousand reasons it’s better so.”’ 

It was not till the whole household had retired 
to rest, that the man made his preparations for the 
road ; and these preparations were simple enough. 
He harnessed one of his raw-boned, high-cruppered 
plough horses to an uncovered cart, at the bottom 
of which he shook an abundant supply of straw, 
taking care to make as little noise as possible ; 
for, like most very prudent men in his country, he 
was apt to enwrap his movements in mystery, and 
his family knew better than to pry into those 
things which he chose to keep secret. He then 
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| softly reéntered the kitchen, where he found Ja- 
| kubska leaning over the sleeping boy, and exam- 
ining carefully every part of his raiment, in search 
of the valuable baubles which she fancied he must 
have on his person. 

‘* What are you doing there?’’ said the host, 
severely. 

**] am only looking after my own; surely I 
have a better right to anything the child may have 
about him than the people he is going to.” 

** Well, it’s no concern of mine,’ said the 
host, carefully sorting the objects he might need 
on the road; first, an ample provision of rope 
and twine—a very necessary precaution to those 
who travel along Polish roads—then, some nails 
wrapped in a sheet of brown paper, a hammer, a 
flask of brandy—then, a sheep's skin for himself, 
another to throw over the child, and, lasily, a tin- 
der-box. 

‘**And your gun,’’ said Jakubska—*‘ you forget 
your gun!”’ 

‘** True,’’ said the man—*‘ the wolves—one is 
sure to meet them in that neighborhood ; and now, 
Jakubska, the money ?”’ 

‘**] have not yet touched a penny from my lord 
— it’s all promise.” ‘ 

**Ay, but the people will be wanting some im- 
mediately, and 1 have none at home.” 

With a heavy sigh, the woman took from her 
under vestments a small faded purse which had 
once belonged to the countess, and which miracu- 
lously yet contained some remnant of her bounty. 
This the man buried in an inner pocket of his 
waistcoat, and raising the child gently from his 
straw pallet, carried him to the cart, and there de- 
posited him, still plunged in the deepest sleep. 
He next mounted to the rough seat he had arranged 
in front for himself, and was about to shake the 
reins, when Jakubska stopped him by a parting 
exclamation— 

** Be kind to my Pavel,”’ she said ; ‘* remember, 
though you are not his god-father, he is named 
after you.” 

**“Ay, ay; lock the gate carefully after me, and 
put the key where I told you, and be off before any 
one is stirring.”’ With these last injunctions, he 
departed. 

The rain had abated, but the night was cold, 
and the air impregnated with the damp of the pre- 
vious day. The count, in his hermetically closed, 
easy, travelling carriage, in vain courting slumber, 
looked out on the -starless night under an over- 
whelming sense of isolation and strangeness. But 
a few days back a husband and a father, and now 
quite alone and joyless in the world, to which, it 
seemed to him, no tie now bound him. The gen- 
eral thought of his own sorrows, his own trials, 
of himself whom the world would be so happy, so 
proud to console ; but of that poor, lone boy, that 
very morning sitting by his side in the pride of 
station and wealth, now littered on straw at the 
bottom of a peasant’s cart—of that existence 
crushed in its bud—of those first and purest affec- 
tions trampled down—of that abandoned human 
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being the count thought not. And herein lies the 
cruelty of those whom fortune has spoiled—in 
their fearful egotism! In the total oblivion of 
everything but self, or what, by position and cir- 
cumstances, comes nearest to self, exists the gulf 
that separates them from the rest of the world. 
What right had the vassal’s son, the impostor, to 
occupy any place in the General Count Stanoiki’s 
remembrance And Leon—or rather Pavel, as 
we must henceforth call him—slept on under his 
sheep’s skin covering, unconscious of the deep ruts 
and hard stones he was rumbling over ; for he slept 
the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

The morning light was struggling through the 
hazy atmosphere when the cart arrived at the fron- 
tier. A couple of drowsy, grumbling officials 
turned out, but not so drowsy as to neglect look- 
ing very sharply after the contents of the vehicle. 
They manifested considerable suspicion, too, in 
examining the person of the driver; when, finding 
nothing that could defraud government, they per- 
mitted him to move on without further discussion. 
But not even the stoppage, the raising of the sheep’s 
skin, nor his exposure to the cold, damp morning 
air, could rouse the child from his leaden slum- 
ber. 

Austrian Poland now lay behind them; they 
were entering the Russian division, which retains 
a more national character than those that have 
fallen under the German sway. Striking off from 
the high road to Warsaw, into one that led to a 
town of minor importance, they soon reached a vil- 
lage of some appearance. Here the man rested 
awhile, for his horse’s sake as much as for his 
own, and made an attempt to rouse the boy in or- 
der to give him some refreshment; but Pavel 
could not be awakened. His conductor thought it 
would be cruel to insist; and having seen his 
horse properly attended to, he patiently waited the 
proper time for resuming his journey, though, in 
fact, impatient enough to get rid of his trouble- 
some charge. With the falseness peculiar to, and 
characteristic of, nations accustomed to live under 
strong pressure, the Pole, as well as the Russian, 
is ever desirous of avoiding observation, and giv- 
ing the change on his movements. He lies even 
without necessity, from excess of caution. Even 
though no one suspected or questioned him, Jakub- 
ska’s cousin thought fit to gratify the possible enri- 
osity of the innkeeper by a long-winded story of 
the most improbable texture, to account for cireum- 
stances that needed no explanation, and which 
would have given rise to suspicion had it been 
worth the while of the inn-folk to feel any curios- 
ity about him or his concerns. 

The horse being once more fit for the road, the 
tedious journey was resumed. Deep ruts and deep- 
er holes had now to be avoided with a skill which 
kept the driver’s mental faculties on the stretch. 
To escape upsetting or breaking down on most of 
the Russian-Polish roads some twelve or fifteen 
years ago, demanded skill that might well estab- 
lish a man’s reputation as 2 whip; but here there 
were difficulties to be encountered that tried the 
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fortitude of both horse and man. Bridges com- 
posed but of a few trees carelessly lopped of their 
branches, and as carelessly thrown across the many 
brooks that bisected the road, had to be traversed ; 
and, where these were wanting, the ferry was of 
so indifferent a kind, that considerable time elapsed 
before the cart was in a condition to proceed. 
Where the road lay through the forest, it at times 
altogether lost the character implied by its de- 
nomination ; and it required practice to trace the 
land-marks among broken boughs, and trot away 
over the trunks of felled trees, with the indiffer- 
ence evinced both by man and beast. 

‘** Surely,”’ thought the driver, “‘ this jolting 
and bumping must have awoke the boy.”’ In this 
supposition he was in part correct. Pavel had 
raised his aching head and was staring around him 
with a bewildered air, too stupefied to take notice, 
or even clearly to comprehend the nature of his 
situation. Perceiving that he was roused at last, 
his conductor immediately drew up, and asked 
him if he did not feel faint for want of some- 
thing. 

** 1 want some water,”’ said the child, fretfully, 
** water—water !”’ 

‘*There is no water here; take a little sip 
of this,” handing him his brandy-flask; *“ it 
will comfort you, for we have yet a Jong pull be- 
fore us; but you'd better eat something along 
with it.” 

The boy instinctively repulsed the proffered 
food, for he was no longer master of his impulses ; 
but of the brandy he took a deep draught. In vain 
did the driver interpose, saying, ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake have done, will yout you ‘Il be quite beside 
yourself.’’ Pavel drank on, eager to slake his 
burning thirst, without: being even aware of the 
liquid wherewith he quenched it. When he re- 
turned the stone bottle to the man, and the latter 
perceived the diminution his young companion had 
caused in his resources, he muttered with a sort 
of grunt: ‘‘ Like the mother—like the mother, 
afier all. I don’t wonder she was loth to part 
with him; if the old folk have not a care, he’ll 
play the deuce with their cellar ;—however, it’s 
no concern of mine.” 

Soon the brandy, taken for the first time in his 
life, and in such an immoderate quantity, acting, 
too, on a stomach which had received no food for 
the last twenty-four hours, and on a frame pros- 
trate with unaccustomed fatigue, completely stu- 
pefied the poor boy, and he sank to the bottom of 
the cart in a state of apparent lifelessness. 

**He is dead drunk!" exclaimed the man, as 
he gazed on him—* perfect image of his mother! 
he "ll be a pride and a pleasure to her! And as 
to the count, he could never have made a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear—it’s all for the best.’’ So 
saying, he cracked his whip, and strained every 
nerve to fly over a bridge of planks of doubtful 
solidity. 

Nothing more passed between them through the 
whole of that weary day, which, however, is short 
enough at that time of the year, in those countries. 
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As it was about to close, the drizzling mist, that 
had continued since the morning, turned into a 
positive torrent of rain; the wind began to howl 
fearfully ; the road seemed to extend into endless 
distance ; the brooks of the neighborhood swelled 
rapidly ; and the man, growing every moment more 
anxious, applied his whip incessantly to his now 
wearied brute. They had not proceeded much 
further, however, before a safe port was announced, 
by a steady light on the left side of the road. It 
was from a window of the solitary pot-house which 
was, henceforth, to be the home of the pampered 
heir ; and though circumstances combined to soften 
the wretched outlines of the hovel, and to make 
any place of rest desirable, yet not even fatigue, 
time, or weather, could prevent its squalid appear- 
ance from striking the eye painfully. 

**So much the better,’’ murmured the man; 
‘it "IL break with the past all the more eflec- 
wally ;’’ and, carefully turning his horse’s head 
in the direction of the public house, he slowly and 
cautiously drove into the well-known gate ; but so 
slippery and rapid was the descent into the yard, 
and awkward the entrance, he must have upset at 
once had not his cart been a strong one. A sin- 
gle glance at the host and hostess, who came out 
to meet their guest, would have been sufficient to 
reveal, had he not previously known, their despised 
origin—they were Jews. So immense is the con- 
tempt, in these countries—a legacy of the barbar- 
ity of the feudal times—for these Parias of ages, 
that the man had not dared to mention the fact to 
old Jakubska, who would, doubtless, have con- 
sidered it an insuperable objection. But her 
cousin, with quick perception, immediately felt 
that they were exactly the people for an emergen- 
cy like the present ; fur, whereas no Christian serf 
would venture to meddle with anything mysterious 
in its appearance, from fear of being involved in mat- 
ters displeasing to his master, the Jew was ever 
ready for profit, great or small, to run his neck 
into any noose. Stolen sheep or stolen watches 
were alike to him; to the hard-pressed smuggler 
or eloping damsel], for a certain consideration, he 
was ever ready to offer his sympathizitig assistance. 
He troubled the ready-money customer with no 
questions, and faithfully fulfilled, so far as in him 
lay, the conditions he agreed to. To these peo- 
ple. therefore, Jakubska’s cousin determined to 
consign Pavel. ‘This was by no means the only 
establishment of the kind within his acquaintance ; 
but it was the most distant from the estate of 
Stanoiki, and he knew the man and his wife, 
whatever might be their line of business, were 
kind and inoffensive. Moveover, few travellers 
ever stopped at the house ; there was little chance 
of the boy being recognized, or gaining informa- 
tion respecting his late home. 

** Well, Salome—well. Noah; how are you 
getting on?” 

‘“As well as people will let us; but what 
brings you here to-night? Surely something 
worth your while to have come all this way in 
such weather—corn for brandy? but unless it be 
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dog cheap, I have already taken in my provis- 
ion.”” 


** Nonsense, Noah ; don’t you see his cart is 
empty?’ said Salome, twitching his long silk 
gown. 

‘“* It’s a fine living child I am bringing you,” 
said the guest, triumphantly. ‘A full-grown 
child, too.’’ 

** You ’re joking,’ said Salome ; 
enough of our own.”’ 

‘“* Let me chaffer a little with your husband. 
Have you any one within?’ 

** Not a soul, and it is not likely we shall have 
many interruptions to-night. 

‘**So much the better. But before you help 
me to stable the horse, let me remove my burden. 
Come, stir up, Pavel,’ he said, shaking the child. 
‘Ah, well, he is again asleep, and no wonder, he 
must be thoroughly tired out. I suppose you ‘Il 
have a bed for him ?’’ 

** Why, no,”’ said Salome ; “ that’s just what 
we have not.’’ 

“*T am afraid,”’ said Noah, “‘ you must carry 
your wares further; I don’t say for to-night, 
but y 

** Wait—wait till we have talked the thing 
over.”’ 

They now adjourned to the principal, indeed 
the only sitting, apartment in the inn ; a long, low 
chamber, with deal benches along the walls, be- 
fore which stood as many tables, cut and hacked, 
and burnt, in a manner to show that those who 
were in the habit of regaling themselves here did 
not belong to the soberest part of the population. 
Round a huge stove which occupied no inconsid- 
erable portion of the room, not only in breadth 
but in height, for it reached almost to the ceiling, 
sat half a dozen children of various ages ; whilst 
beneath it, as usual, the whole poultry yard was 
at roost, and gave audible tokens of being dis- 
turbed by the entrance of strangers. 

** 1 am afraid this child is very ill,” said Sa- 
lome, as Pavel was brought in and laid upon a 
bench ; ‘‘ and such a fine boy as he is, too! he 
looks fit to be a lord’s son—such small, white 
hands, and such nice clothes !”’ 

‘** He has had good friends, but they are gone, 
and we must look to it that he be fit, one day, to 
earn his own bread; he must be provided with 
clothes more befitting his station.”’ 

** But he is ill,’’ persisted Salome. 

**A little fatigued from the road, that’sall. But 
now let ’s have some refreshment, and get to bu- 
siness, for I must be off right early to-morrow. I 
never told my people where I was going, nor, in- 
deed, that I was going at all, and if I be not back 
by times they “Il get anxious. We strike our bar- 
gain to-night, and I leave you the boy for five 
years-—for to that time his lord’s permission ex- 
tends—or he goes back with me to-morrow to an- 
other person of your creed, who, I know, will be 
glad enough to have him.”’ 

** Well, well, we ‘ll hear of your conditions,” 
said Noah. 


‘* we have 
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** What have you for supper? let that be our| tions interfering with this plan, his conductor left 


first care.”’ 

** Supper! why, nothing that will suit you— 
cakes done without butter for the children, black 
bread, cheese”’ 

** Can’t you get up a little beer soup !”” 

** Not easily. I don’t think there's any beer 
left in the house ; however, we can try.” 

Whilst the host and hostess were, with the as- 
sistance of a slip-shed girl or two, preparing the 
simple repast, Pavel'’s friend began to entertain 
some misgivings about the effect of brandy. ‘* Of 
course,’’ thought he, ** he can never have had any- 
thing of the kind at the count’s ; he looks like a 
half-drowned rat. Jakubska will be awful when she 
hears of this.’’ But comforting himself with the 
hope that he would mend on the morrow, the 
cousin prepared to make the best terms he could 
with his new allies. 

He had invented a plausible story by which to 
put the Jew completely off the scent, and yet, in 
some degree, to account for the peculiarities that 
might appear about his protegé. The boy had, 
he said, been so unfortunate as to attract the atten- 
tion of a noble family, and to become the play- 
fellow of the young heir—had been permitted to 
share his lessons and his games, and being nat- 
urally of a weak understanding, had, latterly, har- 
bored the fatal delusion that he was himself heir 
to a noble house. The family had left this part 
of the country, and his own friends could devise 
no better cure for his mental infirmity than placing 
him in scenes as different as possible from those 
which had affected his reason. The strangest 
part of his delusion was, that he conceived him- 
self the son, not of the gentleman who had pro- 
tected him, but of another, the richest in the whole 
province, and with whom he was totally uncon- 
nected. Change of air and objects would, they 
hoped, shortly restore him. Another bitter trial 
to him would be the learning to work as became 
one in his condition, and to this strangers could 
train him better than his own relations. 

** Those did the lad great wrong,’’ observed 
Noah, seriously, ‘‘ who took him out of his sta- 
tion merely to throw him back into it. That was 
unjust—worse, it was cruel !’’ 

Pavel’s friend shrugged his shoulders, and an- 
swered with his usual profundi‘y, ‘‘ that walls had 
ears ; and that no good ever came of talking of 
one’s betters.”” An opinien in which Salome 
coincided. 

Noah, however, remarked that he would like to 
feel quite sure that the facts stood exactly as his 
friend represented them ; to feel sure that this was 
not an obnoxious heir that a rapacious kinsman 
wished to get out of the way. He must say the 
child looked very mach like it. 

Pavel’s cousin was obliged to swear solemnly 
to their relationship before the cautious Jew would 
enter into the business ; but what with fine prom- 
ises, oaths, bullying and coaxing by turns, Pavel 
was at last fairly settled on the Jews for the next 
five years; and to prevent any after considera- 











the house before daybreak. 

Great was Noah’s consternation, and Salome’s 
pity, when, on looking in at their young charge 
early next morning, they found him speechless and 
insensible, evidently attacked by the first symp- 
toms of some fearful malady. They were far 
from medical assistance, nor could it be procured, 
at that distance, without great expense, and no 
apothecary’s shop was within miles. Cramped 
for room, encumbered with a large family, the, at 
all times, great inconvenience of a sick stranger in 
a domestic circle, was doubly felt under the cir- 
cumstances ; and should the illness prove infee- 
tious, how easily might the inconvenience be 
turned into a calamity! Nor did Noah exonerate 
Pavel’s friend from being privy to the real state 
of the case, and he felt somewhat in the position 
of one who knows himself to have been out- 
witted. 

The first snow of the year fell that night, and 
in his surprise and his rage the Jew spoke of 
throwing out the Christian child to perish of cold. 
Salome did not attempt to argue. Indeed. she 
was so bewildered and terrified as scarce to know 
what course to recommend; and whilst she re- 
mained silent, none of the other members of the 
little household ventured to interfere. All knew 
Noah and his ways; they were, therefore, under 
no apprehension of cruelty to so weak an object as 
Pavel in his present condition. 

Accordingly, Noah, after vainly looking around 
him for some opposition that might fan his anger 
into a flame, and seeing nothing but the pitying 
dark eyes of his Salome, and the insensible form 
of the innocent sufferer, dropped his vehement al- 
lusions to finding doctors in ditches, and to sick 
children cradling themselves in the snow ; and it 
ended in the family contriving to find a separate 
closet for Pavel, by cramming all the children 
together into a smal! hole, called a sleeping apart- 
ment. 

Though the closet was not air-tight, nor the 
bed of swan’s down, there was more of self-sac- 
rifice, and of generosity—more real benevolence 
—displayed on this occasion, by this humble Jew- 
ish family, than the rich and the great are often 
called upon to exercise ; for they may tender their 
money to those beneath them, and bestow their 
visits and counsel, without being truly charitable. 
The first is no self-sacrifice, but rather a duty, re- 
commended by fashion quite as much as by religion ; 
and the latter enables them to spend time which 
hangs but too heavily on their hands. But how 
seldom do we see them prepared to render services 
that might imply self-sacrifice, or even incon- 
venience! The very forms of what is called 
** society’? are so many icy barriers, and battle- 
ments of reserve, thrown up between themselves 
and the claims of others ; and if there be, as there 
undoubtedly is, here and there a warm, generous 
heart, susceptible of a larger and more spontaneous 
humanity—that would fain extend its sympathy 
beyond misery in rags, and meet half-way the 
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struggles and sorrows of educated men—even such 
a heart is chilled by the trammels of that society 
which fritters away so many noble impulses. The 
opportunities that offered in Noah’s humble career 
of promoting the views of others, and of aiding 
them through their difficulties, were seldom neg- 
lected by him; and now, when he drove to a dis- 
tant town for a physician, and, later, sent for 
medicines—sparing neither his horses, his few 
helps, nor himself—and when Salome stole stray 
moments by day, and whole hours by night, from 
her manifold occupations, or from her well-earned 
repose, to look after the little patient, surely their 
benevolence far exceeded that which the richest 
. boons can confer; more especially when the ill- 
ness turned out to be typhus, in its worst charac- 
ter. Yet, for all this, we will not say that Pavel 
was here tended as he would have been in a par- 
ent’s home ; but it was much, considering what a 
total stranger he was to those among whom he 
had so unexpectedly fallen, and who were far from 
bestowing upon each other the tender solicitude of 
refined affection. Theirs was a hard, coarse life, 
which it required a strong, coarse mind and frame 
to endure. 

Pavel’s cousin was duly made acquainted with 
the state of affairs; but he avoided to communi- 
cate it to the mother, whose presence could only 
cool the interest taken in her son by his new 
friends, and who, by her habit of intoxication, 
would augment the confusion which Pavel’s illness 
had already created’ in their family. He, of 
course, engaged that she should pay the physician 
and apothecary, but could not specify the when. 
As to remuneration for trouble and derangement, 
he would not hear of it, but engaged to defray 
funeral expenses, in case they should become 
necessary. Noah, not having been prepared for 
fair dealing in this matter, allowed the man’s con- 
duct in no way to influence his bearing towards 
the poor boy; though he vented a few exclama- 
tions of anger behind the peasant’s back, being too 
cautious to utter any malediction in the face of a 
Christian. 

It was neither the physician's unfrequent visits, 
nor the apothecary’s drugs, nor the motherly ten- 
der care of Salome, that preserved the child’s life 
when it appeared well nigh extinct. The native 
strength he had inherited from his parents, fostered 
in early childhood by his gentle nurture, turned 
away the dart of death. There were none by him 
now to feel exulting joy at those simple words, 
“ He is saved!’ Had he died, scarcely would 
Jakubska, the only being on earth who cared for 
him, have felt his loss—so little was she accus- 
tomed to his presence ; nor was it a happy star 
that recalled to life one for whom the cup had 
been poisoned at the very outset. Few words 
passed between Noah and his wife on this occa- 
sion. 

** When he is well I have a great mind to take 
him back whence he came.”’ 

“Why sot” said Salome; “ the worst will 
then be over ; he will no longer inconvenience us.”’ 
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** Well, we ‘ll see.”’ 

‘ My only fear,’”’ said Salome, ‘is, that he 
may be of better extraction than we are aware of. 
His clothes are certainly not those of the class to 
which he is said to belong. If his name be Pa- 
vel Jakubska, as they say, why does his linen bear 
L. S., and a coronet?”’ 

“They are the cast-off clothes of his young 
protector,” argued Noah. 

** Possibly,’’ said Salome, thoughtfully. 

** Besides,” added Noah, by way of a conclu- 
sive argument, ‘‘ if he were of any possible im- 
portance, his good cousin, as he calls himself 
would have shown more anxiety on his behalf.”’ 

It was more astonishing that Pavel should sur- 
vive the first moments of returning reason, in his 
then weak state, than that he should have overcome 
the fever, virulent as ithad been. That naked, fire- 
less chamber—the squalid poverty—the filth that 
surrounded him—the unaccustomed faces—the 
sense of neglect and solitude—the want of a 
breast on which to lay his feeble head—com- 
pared with the recent past, when his childish in- 
dispositions had been treated as serious misfor- 
tunes, and Seraphinka and his French bonne vied 
with each other in devising the story he should 
like best; and the count sat hours by his bedside 
telling him of bear and wolf-hunting, of far dis- 
tant cities and people he had visited, and, above 
all, of the great Napoleon—the general’s idol. 
Such a contrast might well have proved over- 
whelming. But illness had tamed the energy of 
despair, and permitted moral impressions to steal! 
upon him by degrees. Like sound to a weakened 
sense of hearing, discords jarred less acutely in 
his enfeebled system. Indeed, he had at first but 
intervals of consciousness ; so that the long, black 
silk robe and fur cap of the Jew, and the high 
head-gear of his wife, did not even remind him of 
the abhorred race, which the general would stoop 
to revile, and the gentle countess could find no 
words to defend—whom Seraphinka abominated 
more than ghosts, and beggars—and with whom 
the meanest Christian serf on the estate would not 
have changed condition. The boy dreamed not of 
this last indignity which fate had imposed upon 
him, or rather of the misfortune of having im- 
bibed prejudices the most unjust and unwarranta- 
ble, to see them turned like a double-edged sword 
against himself. It was relief, however, not to 
perceive the dreaded Jakubska at his waking anew 
to life ; and as no one around him seemed to be 
aware of her existence, he began to hope that she 
was but part of some horrible nightmare. It was 
but slowly, very slowly, that he could, by dint of 
what he extracted from the people of the house, 
and by stringing his own confused recollections. 
catch the connecting thread which bound the pres- 
ent with the past. Often, very often, did it break 
again in his weakened mind. Only one thing he 
would, on no account, admit to himself; namely, 
that Jakubska could, by any possibility the most 
remote, be his mother. If she had, in truth, 
wrongfully palmed him on the count, still he must 














belong—of this he felt certain—to an equally com- 
mendable stock. The utmost efforts of his young 
imagination were powerless to grapple with his 
history in its real form. His thoughts at last 
concentrated themselves on the one single notion 
that an enormous injustice had been perpetrated 
on him, and that the count was the perpetrator. 
Why he should have repulsed him, he inquired 
not; that he had done so the moment the eyes of 
his real or supposed mother were closed, was a 
fact that entered his soul like a poisoned arrow, to 
corrode every good sentiment, every kind feeling 
that might have sprung up there. He had full 
time, during his long convalescence—retarded as 
it was by the want of comfort, the disgust he felt 
for the only kind of food the house afforded, the 
painful emotions that agitated him—-to ponder 
upon his situation. 

Health came at last, but not the desire of life 
along with it. He felt that he had died the day 
when the splendid hearse carried his only friend 
to the family vault. He could net have arranged 
this in words—he did not, perhaps, think it in set 
phrase—but the feeling was rooted in his inmost 
heart. On that bed of sickness, in the first an- 
guish of reawakening consciousness, he took a 
strange resolve which tinged, to a great degree, 
his after existence: he determined—namely, to 
entrust to no human being, and least of all te his 
new associates, now he had recognized their real 
character, any portion of his past life. To this 
resolution, the result of the indomitable pride 
which was the ground-work of the boy’s temper 
and had been fostered by his education, he after- 
wards adhered with a steadfastness most uncom- 
mon in one so young; thus precluding the benefit 
of much sage advice on Noah's part, which might 
have softened the asperity of his fate. Smarting 
as he was under a sense of cruelty, like older 
martyrs, he contemplated, with a sort of luxury 
of woe and resentment, every additional hardship 
resulting from his present situation. He luxuri- 
ated in every fresh grievance, and from the depth 
of his humiliation drew his strength. He steeped 
his young soul in bitterness to steel it, when he 
might have found a shield in lofty resignation. 

He rose from his bed with a contracted brow 
and sullen air, the cold eye and stern mouth of 
riper years, and that strange, unnatural expression 
which passion too early developed, or experience 
too early bought, so often give a child. What is 
vulgarly called an old look had settled upon his 
face, and forever banished thence the sweetness 
peculiar to it a few weeks back. But worse yet, 
the heart had lost its better, gentler impulses. 
The harsh manner in which, without a word of 
preparation, the count had launched that young 
soul upon so new a course, was one of those 
moral crimes which are daily committed, in one 
shape or another, without the perpetrators ever 
descending into their own hearts to tax themselves 
with their iniquity. How many men have been 
thus cast friendless upon the world, not the chil- 
dren of others, but the still more direct victims 
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of their own past errors! How much oftener is 
the man crushed in the boy than the unthinking— 
that numerous class which glides through the world 
without knowing or inquiring what passes beyond 
their own little circle—who turn life’s pages, as 
they do those of a book, without diving beneath 
the surface—ever become aware of. 

At first Pavel watched, with silent, sulky at- 
tention, the, to him, strange proceedings of those 
who surrounded him. On his side, Noah said to 
Salome—‘ The greatest service we can render 
this poor boy is to let his present mood quietly 
wear itself out. Accustomed as he is to another 
mode of existence, ours will, of course, appear 
very hard at first ; let us not soften it to him by 
a single effort. The children in Russia, once 
past the ordeal of cold water at their birth, are 
strong and hearty for the rest of their lives ; our 
rude habits will be to him that strengthening bath. 
Wait awhile; let’s not press him; he ‘Il come 
round of himself. Keep the children from him 
with their teasing questions. Be careful not to 
irritate the fresh wound; it will heal all the 
sooner.” 

Greatly was Pavel indebted to this interdiction. 
When weary of the solitude and cold of his dark 
and fireless closet, he would steal into the common 
room, and sometimes remain for hours in the dark- 
est corner, eying, with the stealthy, sleepy vigi- 
lance of a cat, the movements of all around. But 
when a chance visitor, at this season very rare— 
a peasant, a packman, or travelling Jew—entered 
the room, he slunk off, unnoticed, back to his little 
Siberia, as he had christened his comfortless den. 
His fine clothes being no longer available—for in 
the few weeks he had spent under the Jew’s roof 
he had completely outgrown them—were replaced 
by the coarse, ill-shaped habiliments generally 
worn by the boors of those countries. It was 
with a smile of ineffable bitterness that he thrust 
himself into these garments, repeating, mechan- 
ically, as he did so, ‘‘ The evil eye, the evil eye.”’ 
But behind this feeling there lurked a hope, dim 
and distant, indeed, that at the end of a long vista 
of years of trial the enchantment would cease, and 
he be restored to himself and to happiness—he 
would be once more the heir of Stanoiki. 

During the few first months that elapsed after 
the terrible change in his fortunes, he lived on 
that one feeble ray of light, and felt towards Noah 
and Salome much the same kind of creeping hor- 
ror which he had experienced towards Jakubska. 
For if he could easily fancy the latter turning into 
a wolf on that lone common where he had been 
left with her, and picture to himself the terror of 
her claws and fangs, the superstitious boy remem- 
bered the tales his nurse and Seraphinka had re- 
counted to him about the mysterious and abomina- 
ble rites of the Jews, the crucifying of Christian 
children on Good Friday not being forgotten. And 
the habits of the Jews, for a time. occupied his 
imagination much after the manner in which the 
movements of the Ogre into his whose hands he 
had fallen, might be supposed to have occupied 
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that of Tom Thumb. Their averseness from 
touching anything used by a Christian, owing to 
which, poor as they were, they kept a complete 
service apart for themselves—the ten command- 
ments engraved on steel tablets nailed within each 
door, but in such a way as to escape the careless 
eye, which seemed to him, ignorant as he was of 
the Hebrew characters, little else but the mystic 
signs of some horrible malefice—their unpalatable 
food—their meat whence the blood was extracted 
—their cakes without butter, their bread without 
Jeaven, were all so many objects of suspicion to 
Pavel’s unformed mind. He imagined that his 
Creator rejoiced in his abstaining from meat on a 
Friday, but could neither understand nor believe 
that hog’s flesh could be an abomination in His 
eyes. He believed in the merits of a scapulary, 
but viewed with scorn and derision the straps and 
scarfs wherewith the Jews are in the habit of 
binding their brows and arms for prayer. Yet 
all this minutie of Jewish observance, which at 
first roused the terrors, and, later, provoked the 
ridicule, of Pavel, is, after all, not much more 
closely allied to superstition than the mere cere- 
monies of most other religions. 

Puerility, indeed, is part of man’s nature, in 
which the sublime and the ludicrous are constant- 
ly struggling like light and shade. He has in- 
vented a word wherewith to dignify it—he calls 
it form ; and brings it to bear on everything in 
life, even on his social intercourse ; and as a mat- 
ter of mere conventionality, the most refined and 
civilized circles in Europe indulge in prejudices 
as absurd as ever the Talmud inculcated, or the 
Brahmins taught. Cannot a man’s worth be ob- 
scured by the manner in whieh he holds his hat, 
or pronounces a word? Is not a lady’s social 
rank cast into doubt if she wear a ring on her 
forefinger? And do not a thousand other trifles, 
light as air, make the conventionalities of society 
the most frivolous of frivolities, the more absurd 
tha: they vary with every change of locality? 
When we see ladies, pink or blue, nay, even 
deeply philosophical, theological ladies, conde- 
scending to wear little rings through holes in 
their ears, however much habit may blind us to 
the ludicrous and barbarous nature of the orna- 
ment, methinks we should be more indulgent to 
the savage belle who passes a ring through her 
nose. The one is scarce less an unnatural prac- 
tice than the other ; but the absurdities to which 
habit has inured us, feel homely and comfortable, 
when unfamiliar ones startle us out of our pro- 
priety. 

Time, however, wore off many of those acer- 
bities which made Pavel feel and look at first like 
a hedgehog at bay ; nor was it possible but Sa- 
lome’s soft bright eyes, and Noah’s real kindness, 
beneath a rough exterior, should aid in dissipating 
them. The virtues, as well as the faults, of 
Noah, were precisely of a nature to correspond 
with those which the boy's fate and character ren- 
dered peculiar to himself. Habit, moreover, soft- 
ens al] discrepancies even in more advanced age ; 
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how should it fail to reconcile, in time, a child of 
tender years, if not with his destiny, at least with 
his circumstances’ He could not but perceive 
and render justice to the frugality and the sobriety 
of the Jews ; the more marked that the usual fre- 
quenters of the pot-house were not the most abste- 
mious of mankind. The touching family love, 
natural in a race so restricted within narrow social 
limits, contrasted no less favorably with the loose 
principles he sometimes heard advanced in the 
tap-room. Noah’s penurious habits were natural 
to a man who came so hard by the few pence he 
happened to possess ; and his strict observance of 
the forms of his religion seemed respectable in 
one who did not neglect practical morality. From 
acknowledging the merit of his host, and the in- 
variable kindness of Salome, to pitying their op- 
pressed state, the transition was not difficult. It 
was still less so, from pity for the oppressed, to 
hatred for the oppressor. Now the Jew was a 
good hater; for he had not escaped the darker 
lines that mark and mar the Parias of all times 
and societies. Only Noah had, with sufficient 
correctness, traced the evil to its souree—the con- 
tempt and contumely from which his race suffered, 
to the oppression exercised against them. Had 
not rulers made other Jaws for them, he thought, 
the people would not have conceived that abhor- 
rence for his people which the institutions of the 
state perpetually kept alive. In consequence of 
this view of things, Noah hated those in power 
with all the bitterness his own and his nation’s 
wrongs could inspire ; and though certainly far 
from entertaining towards any class of Christians 
the sympathies he bestowed on the Jews, yet he 
did not conceive for the serf the burning detesta- 
tion which he felt against the authorities. Like 
most Jews, Noah was, in his secret heart, a lev- 
eller ; disaffection being one of the many evils 
resulting from the pernicious system of stamping 
a set of human beings with social ostracism. Not 
only are such beings demoralized, but their de- 
moralization and their discontent gangrene society 
to its core, working slowly but surely, hidden in 
its operation, but visible enough in its result. 
Noah had very little in him to distinguish him 
from the ordinary type of the Polish Jew, except, 
perhaps, a greater degree of native kindness than 
generally falls to the share of those who have to 
battle it out hard with life. His discontent—his 
feverish desire for change, since change must bring 
relief—his sympathy with all who suffered from 
any oppression whatever—his hatred to all op- 
pressors—his rectitude in some things, his want 
of rectitude in others, may all be traced to one 
and the same source—his social position. Thus 
the serf who had been flogged, the soldier who 
deserted, were sure of comfort and assistance at 
the hand of Noah; nor would he scruple to de- 
ceive the lord by secret treaties with his steward, 
or to defraud the government by smuggling, be- 
cause in his conscience he did not Jook upon either 
the lord or the government as the lawful possessors 
of the rights they exercised. This was a danger- 











ous school for any youth, more especially one the 
victim of the most careless and unfeeling caprice. 

During the first months no visit from the dread- 
ed Jakubska, or even from her cousin, disturbed 
Pavel. Remittances were regular, so Noah cared 
but little, and to the boy it was a relief. When 
so far recovered as not to necessitate the sacrifice 
of one whole closet to his individual use, he was 
informed that he must share what he occupied 
with some of the children ; but this he resolutely 
refused, and the Jews did not oppose his appro- 
priating to himself some hay and straw in the 
loft, the only indulgence which he claimed. 

Salome one day proposed to give Pavel some 
books which had been left with them in payment 
of a bad debt; but Noah negatived the proposal, 
insisting that such an indulgence would be poison 
to him at the time being. ‘* You see,’’ he said, 
** it is not the intention of his friends to make a 
fine gentleman of him; perhaps they have not the 
means of doing so; and even had they such means, 
and such desires, I do not consider that education 
conduces in any way to the happiness or prosperi- 
ty of the friendless, like himself. Were I, in- 
deed, his natural adviser, he who entrusted him 
to be the playmate of a young count, I should 
insist that the father or family repay the evil done 
him by such injudicious associations, by now pro- 
viding him with proper schooling and means of 
earning a livelihood by the education thus be- 
stowed—I should appeal to their every sentiment 
of humanity and justice. Even as it is, I might, 
perhaps, feel tempted to make an appeal of the 
kind in the child's behalf, if I but knew where 
the application should be made, though I much 
doubt its success ; but, as matters stand, it is bet- 
ter to keep the books out of his way. How many 
vassals’ children have been thus made toys to be 
flung aside the moment they become wearisome, 
or another whim had taken possession of their 
patron’s mind. The great think but of their own 
passing gratification—and, after all, what is a vas- 
sal? a thing that belongs to another who is free 
to do with it as he likes! No one has a right to 
inquire—no one need ever know how he has been 
trifled with! Under such a system what is the 
human heart—its agonies, its pleasures? as im- 
material as the struggles of the bird in the fowl- 
er’s net. A thousand times better than have to 
do with the caprices of such beings, to live un- 
noted, unknown. by them. He who is not of them 
should beware of them—keep aloof from them as 
he would keep his treasure from the spoiler's 
hand. No, no,’ continned Noah, “ he will not 
remain long thus idly brooding—he will come 
round of himself—he will soon ask to share in 
our humble avocations, and they will brace his 
mind and his body.” 

It was impossible, indeed, on recruiting his full 
strength, that total want of all occupation should 
not fall heavily on Pavel. He first familiarized 
himself with the stable-boy, Peter, the only other 
Christian in the establishment, for an old attraction 
made him feel more comfortable in the stable than 
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in the tap-room. By degrees he became less surly 
with the host and hostess themselves and the ensu- 
ing summer decided the question. There is some- 
thing in the occupations of the country so natural 
to man, and, especially, so congenial to boyhood, 
that Pavel took heartily to them. He never was 
asked by Noah or his wife to perform any menial] 
office ; but in the fields, in the distillery and sta- 
ble, he voluntarily made himself useful. Early 
in spring he received a visit from his cousin, who 
asked to speak with the boy alone, and then ex- 
plained that Jakubska had been detained so long 
from him by illness, and that now being deprived 
of the use of her limbs, she desired passionately 
to see him. ‘If you will come along with me,’ 
added the man, ‘I think you could sit with her 
an hour without the neighbors becoming aware of 
is.” 

Pavel resolutely refused. 

**She is your own mother,’’ said the cousin, 
coldly. 

** No!” said Pavel ; “‘ she is a wicked witch 
who has cast an enchantment upon me !”’ 

** It is a strange one,” replied the cousin, ‘‘ for 
she has to pay for it; it is she who pays your 
pension ; are you aware of that?’ 

‘*Bah! she gets the money elsewhere,” an- 
swered the boy. 

This was too true. Pavel’s cousin knew not 
how to parry an attack so direct, and shrugging 
his shoulders, he left the house without another 
effort towards softening the young heart that was 
hardening under his eyes. On the whole. he 
thought it advisable that he should not appear in 
his vicinage, and considered Jakubska’s request as 
sheer folly, to prevent the repetition of which he 
took care to report Pavel’s undutiful answer with 
every cruel addition he could invent. He knew 
the old woman dared not, if she would, abandon 
the boy, and if it cooled her maternal feelings to- 
wards him, he thought it was as much gain for all 
parties. 

The ensuing winter passed very unlike the pre- 
ceding one. Pavel was active in the forest, pick- 
ing up wood, lading the sledges, and guiding one 
occasionally himself—in fact, showing a decided 
inclination to sharing Peter’s duties. In the 
house, too, his knowledge of reading and writing 
made him useful in inditing of letters and keeping 
accounts, and he frequently accompanied Peter in 
his excursions to the nearest towns. Whenever 
his aid was wanted, he now gave it cheerfully, 
seeming to take a sort of pride in defying fate : 
but his kindlier feelings were seldom brought into 
activity, for though Salome was gentle and moth- 
erly, and her children quiet and inoffensive, there 
was something in the total want of education, in 
the dirty, penurious habits, and, above all, in the 
difference of religion, that put a bar between them 
and his affections ; besides that youthfulness of 
feeling that might have made Salome’s young 
family playmates for him—that freshness. which 
is early life’s sweetest portion, seemed faded 





within his breast forever. 
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One morning—it was Saturday and market 
day—Noah having business in town, proposed to 
Pavel to accompany him. It being a half holi- 
day, and, moreover, fair time, all the country 
folks in- the neighborhood, clad in their best and 
brightest habiliments, would be on the road. 
Noah had received from his wife for his birth- 
day, not a week back, a new gown of rich silk, 
trimmed with fur of the red fox, a luxury very 
uvousual with him who, like most Jews of that 
low class, cared but little for the proprieties of 
dress. Still, as a present from his wife, and a 
costly one, the first, indeed, of price she had in- 
dulged in since their union, Noah valued it ex- 
tremely, and strutted about not a little proud of 
it. His children surrounded him with capering 
delight, and Salome’s soft, dark eyes beamed with 
honest affection. Noah's features, ordinarily ob- 
scured by the negligence of toilet and the slavish 
humility of his air, were originally fine and bold ; 
and as he stood thus in the bosom of his family, 
with no one before whom to quail, in the full dig- 
nity of man, father and master, no one could have 
believed that those features and that mien could, 
at times, be debased with the cringing servility 
peculiar to the Polish Jew. 

** May luck attend thee,”’ said Salome, handing 
Noah the apples of paradise, without which a 
Jew in those countries seldom stirs out, and hav- 
ing seen him deposit them under the well-beloved 
ten commandments in his breast pocket, she added : 
—‘ Lake care of your new gown ; I shall be older 
and more ugly when I offer you another.”’ 

** But not less dear,’’ said Noah. 

The day was mild and cheering. Pavel and 
his companion chatted of one thing and another 
as they went along, and the plain good sense of 
the Jew made ample amends for what he might 
want in learning. Having got a lift by the way, 
they arrived in good time at the town gate, where 
they were stopped by the police there stationed to 
answer the usual inquiries. 

“Your name!’’? There was no necessity for 
the other interrogatories, Noah's costume suffi- 
ciently attesting the race to which he belonged— 
“then pay your tax.’’* 

At that moment a man pressed forward, thrust- 
ing Noah rudely aside,, to pay entrance duty for 
his pigs; it was exactly the same amount per 
head as that demanded for the Jew. Noah waited 
with his usual enforced meekness till the pig-driver 
had paid his toll ; but when about to deliver his 
money a new-comer pushed him arrogantly aside, 
expectorating as he did so, and crossing himself 
by way of shield against the contamination with 
which the very presence of a Jew tainted the air. 
Noah bore all calmly, like one inured by long 
habit to every possible form of insult. His cheek 
neither flushed nor paled. He preserved a pas- 
siveness which might have been mistaken for ap- 
athy by those who knew him not; but Pavel in- 
stinctively knew it to be stoicism. 


* No Jew was suffered to enter any town where he was 
not a licensed indweller without paying toll. 
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** And that boy '—a Jew of course ?’’ said the 
toll collector. At that question the blood mounted 
into Pavel’s cheeks. He was horrified at being 
mistaken for a Jew. 

** He is a Christian,’’ answered Noah. 

‘“* Then I can’t tax him,”’ said the man, ‘* and 
yet I feel sure you are cheating us of our due ; 
however, let it pass—I have no time to-day to 
examine into the matter. Don’t you see that 
your betters are waiting’ March!” 

The Jew, glad to get off without further insult, 
now glided and shuffled through the country peo- 
ple that crowded the gate, like an eel, but not one 
bold shove dared he give. The children needed 
no explanation of the silk robe and long black 
curling beard of Noah, and by raising their fin- 
gers to their chins, and various other graceful 
motions expressive of infantine and popular de- 
rision, and with sundry imitations of Jewish ex- 
pression of pain and disappointment, disturbed the 
equanimity of the wayfarers. Not once did Noah 
turn towards them other but reproachful glances— 
‘‘for how can I be angry with them,” he said, 
‘* who know nei what they do? They are taught 
no better. It is their parents, their schoolmasters, 
who are cruel and unjust, not these young hearts 
which they train to be as hard as their own. But 
the oppressive laws, not merely enacted at earlier 
periods, but constantly renewed and enforced 
against us, have most to answer for. It is they 
that incite to aggression the unthinking and un- 
charitable. How foolish, then, to quarrel with 
the effect instead of the cause! Against the cause 
we should direct the whole force of our resent- 
ment. The example of the great works for good 
or for evil—and it is to them that all lessons 
should be addressed—for the sins of this world, 
like the devastating hail, fall from above.” 

** Are you not afraid of speaking thus here t” 
said the boy. 

** This street,”’ replied Noah, “ is occupied by 
those who suffer and feel like me—it is a Jew 
street.”’ 

‘* It is here, then, that Salome wishes she could 
live?’’ inquired Pavel, ‘‘ that the boys may go to 
school—synagogue as you call it? It would not 
tempt me, though—it is a villanous, dirty street.” 

“* We are allowed to live in no other, and I 
prefer God’s free air in the open country to mop- 
ing myself up in this narrow, unwholesome 
place. Many and many a weak brother has been 
induced, by the frivolous consideration of possess- 
ing a fine house in a fine quarter of the town, to 
renounce the God of his fathers—renegades that 
make but false Christians! Traitors to the new 
as to the old faith, they have gradually brought 
doubt and scepticism into the enemy’s camp, more 
formidable weapons far than any other we could 
devise. Think you that a little sprinkling of 
water can efface from the hearts of those Chris- 
tianized professors to whom the youths of rank 
are entrusted, the principles and sentiments inher- 
ent in their Jewish blood ? and think you that they 
fail to instil those principles and sentiments into 
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the hearts of their pupils? 
Pavel, to understand what I mean; but one day 
you will more easily feel that it was as impolitic 
as it was cruel to refuse so long placing us on a 
par with the rest of the world. Now, before 
looking in at the fair, I must go and see if certain 
debtors of mine cannot be brought to feel that I 
have a right to my money. I lent it to them at a 
time when no Christian would have advanced a 
stiver—of course, I take an unusual interest on 
it, for if nothing had tempted me to take upon 
myself so onerous a bargain, what should have 
induced me to run the risk ?”’ 

Emerging from the Jewish quarter into a street 
of fine appearance, Noah entered one of its most 
showy houses, leaving Pavel the whilst outside. 
When he again made his appearance, his face was 
sadder, and he looked about him with a more timid 
air than before. 

‘** T have been paid, as usual, with threats,’’ he 
said. ‘*It is one of those many houses that in- 
dulge in a criminal expenditure which is to be 
covered by any means, lawful or unlawful, that 
can be devised ; but even whilst yon proud gen- 
eral spoke to me with such contempt, and in so 
high a tone, and with such coarse words, and 
would have me thrown down stairs, forsooth, I 
read on his pale brow and in his anxious eye cares 
worse than those that hover round my board. I 
would not change conditions with him.” 

A little further on a drove of cattle blocked the 
way, and compelled Noah and Pavel to step be- 
neath a gateway. Whilst waiting patiently the 
moment when they could resume their peregrina- 
tions, they heard two voices, one raised in anger, 
the other in a tone of supplication, issuing from a 
courtyard, and, turning round, they saw a young 
man, in a military costume, belaboring to his 
heart’s content, about head, face, and neck, a gi- 
gantic young peasant, who held the reins of two 
i | powerful horses. To effect this piece of brutali- 
i ty, the young officer had been obliged to mount 
One touch of the 
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ant, even whilst howling beneath his master’s 
blows, instinctively tightened the reins. One 
thrust of his iron hand might have proved deadly 
to the effeminate-looking being who indulged in 
this paroxysm of despotism, and yet that strong 
hand stirred not. Pavel could not endure the 
sight. He who, a couple of years previous, had 
coolly witnessed the flogging of men, and, for that 
matter, of women too, in the general’s stable-yard 
—nay, had himself struck older children than 
himself, as confident in their passiveness as was 
now the elegant officer in that of his victim—he 
covered his eyes in disgust, and ran from the spot. 
But he then ranked among the strikers, and was 
now likely to rank among the struck, and this 
change had quickened his sensibilities. 

“Tt was a shocking sight!’ he said, as soon 
as the Jew rejoined him ; ‘I wonder that strong 
man could endure so much from such a puny fel- 
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You are too young, |Jow ; methinks, had I been the peasant, I should 


have struck him dead at my feet.”’ 

** Ay, but the peasant knew better—his life is 
dear to him, serf though he be.” 

** Serf—serf,’’ repeated the boy, and not all 
the gayety of the fair could dissipate the idea 
connected with that word, which haunted him 
throughout the day. At last their purchases 
were made, and Pavel was most eager to return 
home, for to him the pain of witnessing the deep 
humiliation of Noah, part of which was reflected 
upon himself, was as exquisite as it was new. 
Turning down the principal street leading to the 
town gate, they passed beneath a scaffolding 
erected against one of the houses, and the boy 
chancing to raise his head, encountered the ma- 
licious glances of a couple of young house-paint- 
ers engaged in their avocations immediately above 
him. With a cry of derision the youths flung 
down on poor Noah’s bright new silk dress and 
cap as much of their white paint as their brushes 
could contain. For the first time that day Pavel 
saw the meek being wince under hard usage, and 
as the boys in the street echoed the hoarse laugh- 
ter of those on the scaffolding, two hot tears stole 
down Noah’s subdued countenance. Pavel felt 
his blood boil. partly for the unmerited aggres- 
sion, and partly at what he considered the unman- 
liness of Noah’s resignation. He was on the 
point of giving utterance to his feelings in un- 
gentle expressions, when the Jew, guessing by 
his heightening color and flashing eye what was 
passing in his mind, seized him by the arm, and 
hurried him away; nor did he Joosen his hold 
until they had left the town gate behind them. 

** You mean it well, you mean it kindly, Pavel, 
I know,”’ he said, ‘‘ but you might have brought 
us to a fearful pass—child that you are! You 
know not yet what it is to be mobbed; you know 
not what it is to be a Jew! Ah!’ he added, heav- 
ing a deep sigh as he gazed on his besmeared vest- 
ment, ‘ it is not for this foolish stuff that I grieve ; 
it is for my Salome’s vexation. But what right 
have we to wear fine, or even clean things? No 
other joys are permitted us but those we conceal. 
We are obliged to hide our every pleasure, how- 
ever innocent, and people accuse us of mystery! 
They laugh at our innocence, and shudder at our 
imagined crimes! Ay, it’s a hard lot to bear; 1 
know but of one which at all resembles it—it is 
that of the vassal.’’ 

** But I—I—”’ said Pavel ; he stopped short, his 
breathing became thick, his voice husky, ‘* ]—I am 
no vassal !”’ 

The inflection of doubt which he gave those 
words went to Noah’s very heart. There were 
suppressed tears, there was a poignant anguish, in 
the tremor of that voice. 

“You, my poor boy,’”’ said Noah, “I know it 
not for sure, but have been told so by your cousin 
—you are registered as such on the estate on which 
you were born.” 

‘* T may be so inscribed, but I am not!” said the 
boy, proudly, 
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‘Of that I have not the means of judging,” 
Noah replied. ‘ Many a lord’s son is his own 
brother’s vassal ; many a nephew has mounted be- 
hind the carriage in which his aunt sat; it all 
depends which side the relationship comes.” 

‘If I thought so, I would run away,” said Pavel. 

*¢ You would get no passport.’’ 

‘*Can a man, then, be rooted, like a tree, to a 
particular spot ?’’ 

‘«* Even so.” 

‘Then it is his own fault,” said Pavel, with 
vehemence, “if he make not those repent who 
keep him against his will !” 

* Very true,’’ said Noah ; “‘ but of what use is 
one man standing forth to revenge the wrongs of 
the community’ He only forfeits his life.” 

“* What’s life’ exclaimed Pavel, disdainfully. 

** A thing you don’t yet know,” said Noah, with 
asadsmile. ‘‘ Besides, that’s not the worst. He 
who rises singly is but acriminal. It’s only when 
one can, by his example, effect a useful progress— 
gain a general aim, that any deed of violence can 
be excused—it were otherwise but an instance of 
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workmen of the towns that you monopolize all the 
trade.” 

‘Even that charge I will not deny. No one 
could buy or sell—there were no traffic in Poland 
or in Gallicia without our aid—the whole activity 
of the land is ours. But why is itt Because we 
are more industrious, more active than the people 
of the soil. Where we have found competition, as 
in Russia, have we been able to supersede the 
nativest No! Besides, are we not also children 
of the soil? have we not been born upon it for cen- 
turiest Take away a heartless prejudice which 
the priesthood, in times past, created, and envy 
has fanned, and have we not aright to call our- 
selves Poles, and to flourish as part and parcel of 
the nation? You know, Pavel, you yourself were 
delighted the other day with the account given us 
by a learned brother of my creed, of a distant coun- 
try called America ; well, do you think that the 
foreign settlers there will not, in fewer centuries 
than we have dwelled in Europe, call that land 
their own, and consider themselves part of the 
nation? Is it not madness to treat us as strangers 


private vengeance which a man cannot justify even or mere sojourners who have, generation after gen- 


to his own conscience. 
useless. 
the rest. But what are we talking of '—subjects 
far beyond your years, if not beyond your discre- 
tion. I wish my poor Salome had not so set her 
heart on this dress—ay, it is a sad thing to bea 
Jew! You have seen but little to-day of the humil- 
iation it is our Jot to encounter. I was once pres- 
ent with some friends, at a grand review in War- 
saw, and to command a better sight we got up into 
a tree. Would you believe it '—under pretence 
of inadvertency, we were fired at, and one or two 
of us dropped to the ground, more hurt, I will own, 
by the fall—and the shouts of merriment with which 
the incident was witnessed by the Christian specta- 
tors, ay, even by fine ladies in their carriages— 
than by the shot; but blood flowed, and a limb was 
broken.”’ 

**] will tell you,” said Pavel, “ your chief sin 
lies in submitting as you do—it is your tameness 
that makes you the scorn of the Christians.”’ 

‘Does the savage vindictiveness of the gypsy, 
a wanderer and an outeast like ourselves, cause 
him to be respected! An oppressed people who 
have no hold on the sympathies of the rest of the 
human race would be misunderstood in their just 
resentment as they have been in their resignation.” 

** But, then, the peasants complain,” said Pavel, 
‘that you get possession of all their lands, and the 





It were, moreover, totally | eration, been born on the land, and have no other 
It would only embitter the condition of |to go to? 


Why should we not be Poles or Ger- 
mans ; because we do not believe in the divinity of 
Christt Are there not thousands of Poles and 
Germans who share that heresy? And if we could 
be crushed into a hopeless poverty—if the laws 
should increase in severity, what might not be 
feared from our numbers and our despair ?”’ 

** But you have no wish to return to Jerusalem,”’ 
said Pavel. 

** What should we do there t”’ 

‘* That ’s it,’ said Pavel; ‘‘ the moment you 
cannot earn money you will have nothing to say to 
anything. Ill be bound you would not care to 
enter into Paradise if you could not traffic there, 
and, what ’s more—cheat !”’ 

** We are what people have made us,’’ answered 
Noah, darkly. ‘‘ Before casting our sins in our 
teeth, let them do something towards improving 
us. No one pays higher taxes to the state ; and yet 
does government give us schools, hospitals, a clergy, 
asylums, or the benefit of any public institution? 
All these we have to provide for ourselves, or do 
without. And think you that hate begets love— 
oppression, cheerful acquiescence’ Go ask the 
serf how he feels towards his lord?’ And thus 
was Pavel taught early to enter upon the most dan- 
gerous social questions, and to view them in the 
darkest light. 





[Cooke THE ACTOR—HIS MENTAL INTOXICATIONS.] 
Cooxe the actor says in one of his journals, “ To 
use a strange expression, I am sometimes in a kind 
of mental intoxication. Some I believe would call 
it insanity ; I believe it is allied to it. I then can 
imagine myself in strange situations, and in strange 
laces. his humor, or whatever it is, comes un- 
invited, but is nevertheless easily dispelled ; at 
least generally so. When it cannot be dispelled, 
It must of course become madness.” 





Upon this curious passage his biographer re- 
marks, ‘‘ These mental intozications, it is needless 
to observe, were the consequence of physical intoa- 
ications; and it was in these humors, when he 
could ‘ imagine himself in strange situations and 
strange places.’ But he used to indulge himself 
in a species of romancing that might perhaps be 
termed coherent madness.’’—Dunlop’s Memoirs of 
George Frederick Cooke, vol. 1, p. 104. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE MATCHLIGHTER OF SAN ADRIAN, 


A TALE OF THE MEXICAN MINES, 


Tue sun had not yet attained its meridian height 
above the bare and rugged mountains of Zacatecas, 
when a man in the garb of a Mexican miner de- 
scended slowly down a narrow and tortuous path 
which wound along the side of a steep declivity. 
At length he reached a spot where a small plat- 
form or shelf, jutting from the mountain slope, and 
covered with vegetation, seemed to invite him to 
rest. It appeared, indeed, that he had intended to 
stop at this spot, for he turned aside at once and 
seated himself on the green sward beside a foun- 
tain which here gushed from the overhanging 
steep, and created by its moisture the verdure that 
surrounded it. Directly over this spring, a large 
tree, a species of mountain ash, sent its thousand 
roots into the crevices of the rock, and shaded with 
its spreading branches the gushing fount and the 
green turf beneath. The miner's first act was to 
take a long draught of the refreshing wave, and 
then he proceeded to bathe his face and hands in 
the running water. When the earth-stains which 
covered his visage were washed away, he appeared 
a young creole of some twenty-two or three years, 
with a bright black eye, long straight hair, dark 
complexion, and a frank, gay, fearless expression 
of countenance. He wore a coarse jacket and 
loose trousers of some brown woollen stuff, bound 
at the waist by a leather girdle, in which was 
thrust the never-failing knife. He sat for a time, 
whistiing carelessly, with his eyes fixed on the de- 
scending path. 

Presently a wide covered basket became visible 
in this direction, with a small hand grasping it on 
one side. Then a pretty face, with a pair of 
sparkling black eyes, and two small ruddy lips, 
parted in a smile of pleasure and surprise, came 
into view. Then followed the erect and shapely 
figure to which the pretty face belonged, gayly 
auired, as became a miner's wife, in a gorgeous 
petticoat, whereof the upper part was of a bright 
yellow and the lower of a flaming scarlet; an 
equally brilliant roboso, or cotton shawl, of many 
variegated hues, was thrown over the shoulders, 
and the small feet were daintily encased in sky- 
blue satin shoes. 

** Enhorabuena—in good time, Margarita,”’ said 
the miner, showing his white teeth. ‘‘ I am here 
before you.”’ 

** Yes, in good truth,”’ replied the young wo- 
man, laughing ; ‘‘and I was afraid all the time 
that I might be too early, and the tortillas and fri- 
joles would get cold. But now they will be a 
dinner fit for a governor.” 

With these words she quickly deposited her 
burden on the ground, and removed the covers, 
first from the basket, and then from the earthen- 
ware dishes which it contained. There was a 
plate of tortillas, or thin pancakes of maize, a bowl 
of stewed frijoles, (a kind of smal] black beans,) 
and another bow] containing a fiery sauce made of 





red pepper and tomatoes. This was the miner’s 
simple dinner. Tearing off a piece of one of the 
tortillas, he twisted it with his fingers into a sort 
of scoop, (called in Mexico la cuchara de Monte- 
zuma, or Montezuma’s spoon,) and taking up in 
this a mouthful of the beans, he dipped it into 
the burning sauce, and swallowed it, spoon and 
all. 

‘* How is it that you are so early to-day, Manu- 
elito?”’ asked the female, who watched him with 
an affectionate smile, while he wzs thus satisfac- 
torily engaged. 

** Because, mi corazoncito—my little heart,” 
replied the young man, ‘‘ there is to be another 
blast to-day ; and the administrador wishes to have 
it fired while the men are at dinner.” 

The smile instantly disappeared from Margarita’s 
face. 

‘* Santa Maria!*’ she exclaimed, “‘ another blast ! 
Oh, Manuel, how long do you mean to continue in 
this dreadful duty ?”’ 

** Until I can find a better, my life,”’ replied the 
miner gayly. ‘‘ Would you have me go back to 
my old employment of barretero—of simple miner 
—at six dollars a week, when here as pegador, as 
the sole and trusted matchlighter, I am earning 
sixteen ?”’ 

**Alas!”’ returned Margarita, ‘‘ of what use will 
the money be, if it happen to you as to Pedro 
Bravo, only three months ago? Ah, I think I see 
the mangled body, as it was carried by our cot- 
tage, with poor Inesita crying over it. And then, 
there is Juan Valdez, stone-blind now for five years. 
And old Anton, a cripple from his youth. Of 
what advantage was their high wages to them?” 

** None, sweetheart,”’ replied Manuel, “‘ because 
what they won by boldness and skill they lost by 
carelessness. If a man will persist in firing 
matches when his brain is muddled with aguardi- 
ente, he must expect to suffer for it. However, I 
shall not be a pegador always. In good time, if 
it please San Francisco, I shall be captain of a 
mine. And who knows but that one of these days 
I may be an administrador—an overseer, and a 
rich man, as well as others ?”’ 

**'To be sure,’’ replied Margarita, eagerly. 
** Why not you as well as Miguel Gomez !—Don 
Miguel, forsooth, as he must be called now! And 
yet I remember him when he was only a poor bus- 
con—a common mine-hunter, and always in debt 
to my father for aguardiente and tobacco. Yet 
because he happened to light on a good vein, and 
sold it to the English company for ten thousand 
dollars, and was made overseer, he thinks himself 
now a great gentleman, and that everybody must 
give way to him.” 

“* Poor Don Miguel !”’ said the miner, laughing. 
** You are too hard upon our administrador, Mar- 
garita. First, you refuse his hand and heart, not 
to speak of his dollars; and then you abuse him 
behind his back.”’ 

*‘Ah!” said Margarita, hastily, ‘‘ if you knew 
——”’ and then she stopped suddenly, as if she 
had said more than she intended. 
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‘* What is there that you know, mi mugercita— 
my little wife, that I do not?”’ asked Manuel, look- 
ing up in surprise. 

‘It was something that happened before our 
marriage,’’ replied Margarita, seriously. ‘I 
promised then to conceal it; but I have often been 
troubled since with the thought of my promise. If 
1 sin in breaking it now, I will beg Padre Isidro 
to absolve me, for 1 know there should be no se- 
crets between us two. It was Anita, the wife of 
Juan Pedraza, the poor drunken cargador, who 
told me what she heard from her husband. When 
you and Miguel Gomez were quarrelling for love 
of me,” continued the young woman, with naive 
gravity, ‘‘Juan said that Miguel promised him 
the place of captain of the galera, with twenty 
dollars a week, if he would commit a dreadful 
crime. It was to follow you when you were com- 
ing down the mountain, and push you off the preci- 
pice at the Rinconada, so that you might seem to 
have fallen by accident. Juan would not be guilty 
of such a horrible act for the world, but he was 
so afraid of the overseer that he dared not speak 
of it to any one but his wife. I did not know it 
till afler we were married, and then I would not) 
tell you because it could do no good; for Gomez. 
knows now that if I were free to-morrow I would 
rather jump off the Rinconada myself than take him 
with all his money.” 

“The villain !’’ said Manuel, while his eyes 
sparkled and his hand clutched instinctively at his 
knife. ‘‘It was well for him, Margarita, that 
you did not tell me this a yearago. But perhaps 
he has repented of it since; he has been very 
good-natured to me of late. However, I think 
his time is up. The English director, Don 
Jayme, came this morning from Mexico, and 
seems very much dissatisfied with the working of 
the mine. It is whispered among the men that 
the overseer is certain to lose his place.’’ 

‘‘Ah, that is good news, indeed!’’ said Mar- 
garita, clasping her hands. 

**And so this was the reason,”’ added Manvel, | 
gayly, ‘“‘ why you preferred a poor barretero, with 
only his miner's pick and his dollar a day, to the| 
rich administrador ?”’ 

‘** Of what good is money,’’ returned Margarita, | 
earnestly, ‘* without happiness? Riches fly away, | 
but the good heart remains.”’ 

“That is as true as though Padre Isidro had 
said it,”’ rejoined Manuel, as he rose hastily from 
his seat on the turf; ‘* but time flies, too, my dear 
little preacher, and they will be waiting for me at 
the mine.”’ 

The young couple separated with many affec- 
tionate injunctions on the part of the wife, to which 
the miner laughingly promised a punctual atten- 
tion. Margarita, as she replaced the basket on 
her head, heard the clear manly voice of her hus- 
band, far above her, singing the refrain of a ballad 
once very popular among the miners of Zacatecas, 
which described the good fortune of a poor adven- 
turer of that town in former days :— 
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Si las minas de San Bernabé 
No diéron tan buena ley, 
No casaria Juan Barra 
Bon la hija del virey. 


Which may be rendered :— 


If Saint Barnabas’ mine 

Had not yielded ore so fine, 
Juan Barra ne’er had wedded 

A maiden of the viceroy’s line. 


Manuel’s song ceased when he reached the 
Rinconada, a sharp angle in the path, beside 
which the precipice sank plump down, a sheer 
descent of more than five hundred feet. The 
recollection of what his wife had just told him 
sent a cold shudder through his frame, and he 
had not recovered his usual gayety when he 
reached the mouth of the shaft. Here, in the 
galera, or great shed surrounding the pit, he 
found the English director, Don Jayme, the over- 
seer, Miguel Gomez, and several clerks, miners, 
porters, and mule-drivers. Don Jayme seemed 
to be in a bad humor, and the overseer looked 
black and sullen. 

**Enhorabuena—in good time, my man,” said 
the director. ‘‘ We are all ready for you; and 
now let every one here be attentive to his duties. 
There has been too much carelessness heretofore, 
particularly in the blasting. Many complaints 
have been made among the townspeople and pro 
prietors of the accidents which occur here. You, 
I am told, are a very skilful and quickwitted work- 
man,’’ he continued, addressing Manuel. ‘ It is 
well that we have some on whom we can rely.*” 

Gomez listened to this significant speech with- 
out venturing to reply, but his swarthy face grew 
livid, and his eyes flashed with a baleful fire. 
Two horses, especially trained to the duty, were 
now attached to the malacate, a machine by which 
the buckets were raised and lowered in the shaft. 
Manuel then placed upon his head a conical hat, 
having a socket on the top, which held a lighted 
candle. He took in one hand a small rope, of 
which the other end was held by the overseer, 
and by shaking which the matchlighter was to 
give the signal when he was ready to ascend. 
On the promptitude with which his ascent took 
place depended, of course, his safety from the 
effects of the explosion. Manuel now stepped 
into the bucket, which was slowly lowered down 
the shaft, a distance of about a hundred yards. 
Two arreadores, or drivers, held the horses’ heads, 
and waited in anxious silence for the signal from 
Gomez. All was still as death in the galera. 

** Let go !"’ shouted the overseer. 

The drivers loosed the heads of the horses, and 
the well-trained animals dashed off at once, and 
circled the malacate at full speed. In a minute 
the bucket rose to view—empty ! 

**Back! Down with it! For life! for life!’ 
exclaimed the director, stamping with impatience 
and anger. ‘* Oh, what idiotcy, what insanity, 
is this!” 

The men hastened to obey his order, but before 
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the bucket had descended a dozen yards, the roar 
of the explosion smote upon their ears, and a 
cloud of smoke and dust was driven violently up 
the shaft, and filled the galera. When it cleared 
away, the faces of all present were seen to be 
pale with horror. 

** You villain !’’ eried the director to Gomez ; 
** what is the meaning of this ?”’ 

‘**Upon my life—as I am a Christian—the rope 
shook in my hands,”’ replied Gomez, whose teeth 
chattered, and whose whole frame seemed to trem- 
ble with nervous agitation, while his eyes careful- 
ly avoided those of the director. 

The latter did not waste another word upon 
him, but seizing a shovel he sprang into the buck- 
et, along with two of the miners, and was quickly 
lowered down the shaft. Here they set about 
removing, as rapidly and carefully as possible, the 
pile of earth and stones with which the explosion 
had filled the bottom of the shaft, not doubting 
that they should find the mangled remains of the 
poor matchlighter beneath them. 

While they are thus engaged in a fruitless 
search, let us follow the actual course of Manuel's 
proceedings. He had just lighted the matches, 
and was on the point of stepping into the bucket, 
when it was suddenly drawn up. A conviction 
of the overseer’s perfidy instantly flashed upon 
him, and with it a sense of the horror of his posi- 
tion. But Manuel was, as the director had said, 
a quickwitted fellow. He knew that the work- 
men employed in the shaft had, a few days before, 
come upon a small side-cut, or passage, barely 
large enough to admit the body of a man, and 
that, on tracing it to its termination, it was found 
to lead to an immense chamber in the old mine of 
San Adrian. This famous mine, as is wel! known, 
was worked shortly after the conquest of Mexico, 
and, having yielded immense wealth to its proprie- 
tors, was abandoned, about the end of the sixteenth 
century, on account of the difficulty experienced 
in its drainage. The workmen who had explored 
the passage had reported that the chamber was 
nearly full of water, and was so large that the 
light of their candles did not penetrate to the fur- 
ther extremity. The recollection of this diseov- 
ery now occurred to Manuel's mind, and seemed 
to offer him a chance of escape. Looking eager- 
ly around, he observed the opening about three 
feet above his head; and gaining it by a desperate 
spring, he drew himself up by the hands, and 
plunged into the passage. Urged by the dread 
of the coming explosion he rushed eagerly on- 
ward, and just as the roar of the blast filled his 
ears he fell headlong forward into a sheet of water, 
which spread about three feet below the extremity 
of the passage. He sank beneath the surface, 
and when he rose, confused and breathless, it was 
to find himself floating in utter darkness, without 
the slightest idea of the point by which he had 
entered, and with hardly a chance of discovering 
the opening, which lay so high above the water. 
A more horrible situation can hardly be conceived. 
Still, even in this extremity, hope did not desert 
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him. After some reflection, he fixed upon the 
direction in which he judged the passage to lie, 
and swam carefully towards it. He was soon 
convinced, by the space passed over, that he was 
mistaken in his judgment ; but considering it bet- 
ter to keep on until he found the wall than to 
waste his strength in swimming about at random, 
he proceeded steadily forward for a distance, as 
he judged, of nearly two hundred yards. At 
length he encountered the wall, which rose per 
pendicularly far above his head, as he found by 
the splash of the water which he threw against 
it. Coasting along it, and occasionally touching 
it with one hand, he advanced for about a hundred 
yards further, by which time his limbs were be- 
coming stiff and benumbed in the ice-cold water, 
and his heart had almost failed him. But he was 
not destined to perish thus. He suddenly came 
upon a passage, the opening of which was a little 
lower than the surface of the water. It was evi- 
dent from this fact, as well as from the size of the 
passage, that it could not be that by which he had 
entered. However, it offered him at least a res- 
pite from death, and he promptly availed himself 
of it. After sitting motionless for a time to re- 
cover from the exhaustion of his recent efforts, he 
rose and proceeded to explore the passage. It 


proved to be a sort of vaulted chamber, of about. 


his own height, and just wide enough for him to 
touch its sides with his outstretched hands. A 
soul-cheering idea suddenly flashed upon his mind. 
There was a tradition of an ancient socabon, or 
adit, which had been driven at vast expense through 
the mountain, to effect the drainage of the old mine 
of San Adrian. When the mine was abandoned, 
the adit, of course, was no longer attended to; its 
external opening became closed up, and, in the 
space of more than two hundred years which had 
passed, its precise locality—indeed, everything but 
the mere fact of its existence—was forgotten. 
Manuel well remembered to have one day heard 
Don Jayme say to a Mexican gentleman, who ac- 
companied him on a former visit to the mine, that 
he should consider the discovery of the old socabon 
an inestimable service, as it would, probably, save 
the company an immense expense for drainage in 
their new works. 

The further the miner advanced the more as- 
sured he became of the truth of his supposition. 
The adit was—as from its situation it must neces- 
sarily be—of great length ; and Manuel walked, 
as he supposed, nearly five hundred yards before 
reaching the extremity. The water all the way 
was just up to his ankles, and he thought he could 
perceive at times that it had a slight current in the 
direction in which he was going. The passage 
was closed, as he had anticipated, by a solid mass 
of earth and stones, which he at once set about 
removing. Making good use of his long knife, 
he worked indefatigably for more than an hour. 
At last he struck the roots of a tree, a circum- 
stance which assured him that he was approach- 
ing the surface. The conviction gave him re- 
newed strength. He cut with his knife, and dug 
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with his torn and bleeding hands, until, at length, 
a lucky push loosened a large stone which was 
enclosed between two of the roots of the tree. It 
fell forward, and the bright rays of heaven poured 
in upon his dazzled and enchanted vision. He 
felt a thrill of delight, such as one entombed be- 
fore his time might experience when the doors of 
his sepulchre flew outward, and gave him back 
once more to warmth and light. With a little 
additional labor he enlarged the aperture, until he 
was able to force himself through it. But what 
was his astonishment, when at length he stood 
under the open sky, to find that he was in the 
exact spot in which he had taken his noontide 
meal only a few hours before ! 

A moment's consideration cleared up the mys- 
tery. The fountain was no natural spring, but 
simply the place of exit for the waters which 
slowly accumulated in the mine, and percolated 
through the mass of rocks, earth, and vegetation, 
that closed the entrance of the adit. So exact, 
however, was its resemblance to an ordinary moun- 
tain spring, that this was, no doubt, the main cause 
of the locality of the old socabon having fallen into 
oblivion; since nobody, of course, dreamed of 
looking for it in the vicinity of a fountain. It 
was clear to the young miner that he had made a 
discovery of great importance to the company. 
With this thought in his mind, and eager to inform 
his friends of his wonderful escape, he set out at 
once up the mountain. 

He was fated, however, not to reach the galera 
without encountering yet another very remarkable 
adventure. But before describing this, it will be 
necessary to relate briefly the events that had 
occurred at the shaft during the time he had spent 
in the mine. Don Jayme, after laboring for nearly 
an hour in his useless search, and being excessively 
puzzled by the complete disappearance of the body, 
which he could in no plausible way account for, 
had left the task for further examination to the 
miners, and ascended the shaft in great perplexity. 
Presently a new cause of distress and anxiety came 
to disturb him. The news of the dreadful accident, 
as it was considered, had spread to the village of 
San Adrian, and reached at last poor Margarita. 
Hurrying in a frenzy of agonized excitement up 
the mountain, she suddenly presented herself be- 
fore the director, as he was walking up and down 
the galera, with his hands behind him, in the true 
English style of moody meditation. \ 

‘* Where is my husband—my Manuel?” she 
exclaimed, in a peremptory tone. ‘I know he is 
here with you. It is all a joke to frighten me. 
What have I done, that you should wish to tor- 
ment me inthis way? Tell me, sefior, for charity, 
where is my husband ?”’ 

** Would to God that it were a joke, my dear 
young woman!” replied the director. “ It is, 
unhappily, too true.”’ 

Margarita, notwithstanding the agitation of her 
mind, saw that he spoke in earnest. Her thoughts 
immediately took another direction. 
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** Dead! dead!’? she exclaimed; ‘* and how 
did he die? Who has killed him? It never was 
his own fault. No, my Manuel was not a drunk- 
ard. My Manuel was not reckless. If he died, 
it was not by his own hand. Show me the mur- 
derer, that I may call for vengeance on him.” 

** My poor child,’’ replied the director, ‘‘ there 
is no murderer. There was carelessness, but no 
crime.”’ 

** Never tell me that, Don Jayme,”’ replied the 
excited woman, all her Creole blood flushing in 
her cheek and sparkling in her eyes. ‘* My 
Manuel was no sot, no madman, to throw away 
his life like Pedro Bravo. If he is dead, I accuse 
Miguel Gomez of his murder. There stands the 
villain—look in his face and judge. It was only 
a year ago, a little while before Manuel and | 
were married, that he offered the cargador Pedra- 
za the post of captain of the gallery if he would 
come behind Manuel and push him off the Rin- 
conada. Answer me, Juan Pedraza, before the 
great God who sees and hears us, is it not true ?’’» 

Juan Pedraza, a miserable-looking man, with a 
face haggard from the effects of habitual intoxica- 
tion, hung down his head, and made no reply. A 
gloomy silence ensued, which was at length broken 
by Don Jayme, who said, — 

‘** Gomez, this affair begins to look serious for 
you. lam not your judge, but it is my duty to 
see that the matter undergoes strict investigation. 
Perez—and you, Francisco—I give the accused 
into your charge. See that he does not escape, 
and bring him before the alealde to-morrow morn- 
ing, when all now present will attend the examin- 
ation.”” 

The nervous anxiety which had been depicted 
on the countenance of the overseer ever since the 
explosion, now suddenly gave way to an expres- 
sion of ferocious determination. 

‘* Stand off !’’ he exclaimed, drawing his knife ; 
‘* back, for your lives! Iam innocent of Manuel's 
death ; but I will not stay to have my life sworn 
away by heretic Jews, spiteful women, and drunken 
villains. Out of the way, Perez! Follow me at 
your peril.” 

With these words he darted out of the galera, 
and fled down the mountain at a pace which defied 
pursuit. 

At this moment Manuel, whose strength had 
been nearly exhausted by his labors in the mine, 
was painfully ascending the difficult path. He 
had nearly reached the Rinconada, and had paused 
for an instant to take breath, when a man suddenly 
turned the corner before him at full speed. It 
was Miguel Gomez. He held in one hand a drawn 
knife, and looked backward over his shoulder, as 
if expecting to be pursued. But when, on turn- 
ing his head, he beheld directly before him the 
figure of his victim, standing motionless, with 
pallid face and bloody hands, and eyes steadily 
fixed upon him, he recoiled with a cry of horror 
and affright. Whether it was a mere accident 
from the dizziness of the sudden shock, or whether 
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it was an access of suicidal frenzy, can never be | with these words the overjoyed Margarita fell upon 


known ; but the unhappy wretch disappeared from 
the sight of the horror-stricken beholder, one last 
scream of despair ascending as the criminal shot 
downward to his frightful and inevitable doom. 

Manuel, overcome by a sickening weakness, 
leaned against the steep side of the mountain, and 
wiped away the cold perspiration which gathered 
on his brow ; then, summoning all his strength, he 
hurried forward and managed to reach the galera. 
His entrance, as may be supposed, was the cause 
of great agitation. Most of those present recoiled 
and crossed themselves in terror, though not so 
excessive as that of the miserable Gomez. One 
person, however, sprang forward with a laugh of 
hysterie delight, and exclaimed,— 

‘* Ah, Manuelito, you are alive! I knew it 
was all a joke upon your poor little wife !’’ And 


her husband's neck, and fainted away in his arms. 
I need only add to the foregoing narrative, that 
Don Manuel Campos, the present resident manager 
of the new mine of San Adrian, will receive with 
great hospitality, at his house in Zacatecas, any 
English traveller who may pass through that city, 
and will, if desired, relate all the particulars of 
the remarkable. accident to which he was mainly 
indebted for his rise in the world. Dofia Marga- 
rita, his very lady-like wife, will confirm the ac- 
count by her own testimony, and by the additional 
token of a long-haired, black-eyed urchin, some 
five or six years old, bearing the identical name 
of Adriano, in commemoration of the event which 
happened shortly before his birth; so that the 
essential truth of the story may be considered as 
established beyond the possibility of a doubt. 





THE ELFIN BRIDE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 


Frisch ist des Morgen’s Sehein, 
Und feucht der thau’ge Rasen: 
Was, jungling, weilst am stein, 
Wo kuhlige Lufte blaseu ? 


Gatty the sun ascends his throne, 
And gilds the dewy sod below ; 

«<Q, youth! what chains thee to that stone, 
Where cooling breezes blow ? 


O, Mourner !—from the new-lit skies 
The darksome gloom hath ta’en its flight ; 
Methinks no sleep has blest thine eyes 
Through all this weary night! 


And tears, thou valiant youth and true 
Have fallen upon this humid stone ; 
Or is it but the nightly dew 
That down from heaven hath flown?’’ 


*«< The dew would show its wonted care, 
And weep on my beloved stone ; 

But ah! the pearls that glisten there 
Are but my tears alone !”’ 


**A noble hero '—and in tears? 
A brave young man—and weakly pine ? 
O come where gleams the sheen o spears, 
And Love's warm glance divine !’ 


“* Let others kneel at Beauty’s throne, 
Or up the gleaming falchion take ; 
For me—I tarry by this stone 
Until my heart will break !”’ 


** Oh! tell me, then, thy heart’s deep woe— 
What sorrow chains thee to the stone ?”’ 

‘Ah! yes, from lips the tale will flow, 
That speak of this alone !— 


Last night I crossed the mountain near, 
And sought this verdant vale of rest ; 

A sweet voice whispered in mine ear— 
A sweeter lip to mine was prest !— 


It was a beauteous Fairy form, 
That thus about the wanderer played, 
And twined a garland bright and warm 
Around us :wain, that ne’er can fade. 





She called me her beloved lord— 

She called herself a wife’s dear name ; 
And gave to me, with giad accord, 

Her wondrous sweet and tender frame. 


That moment did the Night withdraw 
Her vaporous veil so dark and damp ; 

As through the roof of leaves we saw 
The Moon suspend our nuptial lamp. 


And as it paled before the day, 
And sank amid the silent sea, 

She reached her hand and cried—‘ Away! 
Beloved, hence! from me! 


Hence !—hence !—for ere the sun has smiled, 
I too must far from this have flown : 

One beam on me, the Fairy Child, 
Would turn me into stone. 


For this, through Time’s unnumbered years, 
Has been the Sun's unquestioned right ; 
But till the morning-red appears, 
The Fairy People rule the night!’ 


Audacious boy! Oh! sad event! 

I prayed, and kissed her thousand charms, 
Until she, weeping, gave consent 

To linger still within my arms. 


But through her tears she sang this strain— 
‘Ah! many and many a happy night 
Might I within thy arms have fain, 
f thou didst not that promise blight. 


I cannot bring my lips to speak 
Denial to that prayer of thine— 

And see! upon the purple peak 
The day begins to shine ! 


Farewell, beloved murderer mine ! 
Farewell! thy clasping hands unbind !’— 
Scarce shrieked I ‘ fly !’ when came the Shine, 
When came the cooling morning wind. 


There in my very hands she grew 
A lifeless stone, so hard and cold ; 
There from my heart the life-blood flew, 
And strength grew weak, and youth grew old. 


A lifeless stone !—O bitter woe! 
My joy! my grief! my Elfin Bride ! 
is, through life, my tears shall flow— 
In death I il sleep beside !”” 
; Dublin U. Mag. 
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From the London Times. 
DEATH OF MEHEMET ALI. 


Tue death of Mehemet Ali is an event of his- 
torical rather than of political interest. The late 
Viceroy of Egypt had ceased to govern before he 
had ceased to live. The wonder is, not that his 
faculties should have given way at length, but that 
they should have remained perfect until little more 


Of Mehemet Ali, as of Frederic of Prussia, or 
of the Muscovite Peter, it may be said that he 
was cruel with a direct intention of benefiting a 
people. Leaving, however, such a discussion as 
this for the amusement of casuists, we prefer, in 
considering the career of the Egyptian ruler, to 
call attention to those extraordinary anomalies in 
his character which wil! cause him to be placed in 











than a twelve-month before the close of his event- | the records of history side by side with the founder 
ful career. Few monarchs recorded in history | of the Russian empire. In thirty-six years Peter 
have retained possession of power for so long a | the Great raised Russia from a semi-barbarous 
time as Mehemet Ali. For very nearly half a State to a pitch of military strength and political 
century he was the virtual sovereign of Egypt— | importance which placed her on a level with the 
that is to say, of a country which proposed a leading powers of Europe. Her army, her navy, 
double difficulty to its ruler—a difficulty from her commerce, her legislature, were all the work 


within, and a difficulty from without. Through- 
out the whole period of his sway, the territory he 
was endeavoring to reduce into order was subject 
to the attacks and maneuvres of the most civilized 
nations of Europe; whilst, at the outset of his 
rule, he found himself hampered by the savage 
independence of those who should have been the 
almost passive instruments of his will. There 
was, moreover, a third obstacle to the successful 
administration of Mehemet Ali, which should not 
be forgotten. In place of being an independent 
sovereign, he was in theory a mere feudatory, 
bound to receive the orders and to act in subser- 
vience to the policy of another power, and to coun- 
sels most frequently inspired by his own rivals in am- 
bition. The taskof Mehemet Ali may be summed 
up in three periods: He had first to clear the 
ground on which to found a sovereignty ; he had 
then a sovereignty to found ; and when that was 
done came the hardest task of all—to civilize the 


people he had brought under his sway. In other 


words, ferocity, policy, and intelligence were in 
turn to hold sway over the mind of a man who set 
out in life as an untutored barbarian. 

There have been many false ideas entertained in 
this country upon the subject of the extraordinary 
man who has recently expired at Alexandria. We 
do not offer any justification of his crimes when 
we say that he must not be judged by an European 
standard. As compared with Oriental rulers, Me- 
hemet Ali was not a sanguinary or violent man. 
When he struck down the Mamelukes, at Cairo, 
in 1811, the act was inspired by a great political 
motive, not by wanton cruelty. Separated as we 
are by some forty years from the crime, we cannot 
deny that by the destruction of the Mamelukes, 
Mehemet Ali removed the great obstacle to the 
civilization of Egypt. We must search fora par- 


‘of one man. His great qualities were often 
|stained by acts of tyranny and cruelty, but he ac- 
;complished a work which would have been impos- 
sible to a man of finer fibre and keener morality. 
* He gave a polish,”’ says Voltaire, “* to his peo- 
ple, and was himself a savage; he taught them 
\the art of war, of which he was himself igno- 
‘rant; from the sight of a small boat on the river 
'Moskwa he created a powerful fleet; made him- 
self an expert and active shipwright, sailor, and 
commander ; he changed the manners, laws, and 
customs of the Russians, and lives in their mem- 
ory as the father of his country."’ If the achieve- 
ments of the petty Roumelian shopkeeper have 
been less important, we must refer the inferiority 
of the result rather to the deficiency of opportu- 
‘nity than to the defects of the man. With the 
like materials in his hand, we doubt not that Me- 
-hemet Ali would have accomplished as much, or 
‘more, than his Muscovite prototype. 

We cannot pretend to pass in review, in the 
space of a few lines, the various important acts of 
Mehemet Ali’s career. The first object of his 
ambition, when he once found himself firmly seat- 
ed as the ruler of Egypt, was no doubt to make 
himself independent of his Suzerain at Constanti- 
nople ; the second, to aggrandize his power by the 
annexation of the Syrian provinces, and to carry 
the war even to the Dardanelles. Stranger revo- 
lutions have happened in the East than that the 
petty tobaeco-dealer of Covalla should have leaped 
into his master’s seat and borne sway in the city of 
Constantine. The events of 1840, and the bom- 
_bardment of Acre, are fresh in the recollection of 
Europe. No such idea had ever entered into the 
}imagination of the crafty viceroy, as that he was 
fitted to cope by himself with the arms of the Eu- 
\ropean powers. He trusted that the strength of 


allel to the bloody scene enacted in the citadel of all would be neutralized by their mutual disunion ; 
Cairo in the destruction of the Strelitzes, or of the and how nearly he approached success, the events 
Janissaries. We do not justify the Egyptian of the time have proved. The conquest of Con- 
ruler in saying that his bloody and violent deed stantinople by Mehemet Ali has been, within the 
must not be mistaken for another act of a totally limits of legitimate dreaming, the most splendid 
distinct nature. No doubt he displayed a pro- | political conception of the last twenty-five years. 
found indifference to human life when it stood be- It was not a game in which any man was likely 
tween him and the enterprises he had in hand ; but | to succeed, but it was a game which a very bold 
in this respect it is difficult to draw any distinction | and a very extraordinary man was likely enough to 
to his prejudice between him and other men upon | play. 

whom history has bestowed the title of “Great.” | It is, however, by the acts of his internal ad- 
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ministration that Mehemet Ali must be mainly 
judged. There can be no doubt that he has given 
a great onward impulse to the territory over which 
he bore sway for so long a period. The army and 
navy he called into existence, if not sufficient to 
contend with the great European powers with any 
chance of success, are at least of sufficient impor- 
tance to give stability to the government of Egypt 
against attacks from without and trouble from with- 
in. This is in itself a point of paramount impor- 
tance. If it can be inscribed with truth on the tomb 
of the dead viceroy that he has established ‘‘ order”’ 
within the Egyptian territory, we need not be so 
careful in ascertaining the specific development of 
this or that branch of manufacture during his rule. 
No doubt there was much that was forced and un- 
natural about the manner in which he dragged out 
the resources of the country. You cannot import 
civilization by the bale, nor establish an important 
commerce by virtue of a mere decree. Manches- 
ters and Liverpools are not honse-plants. But 
even admitting the failure of many of Mehemet 
Ali's cherished schemes of manufactures, it is cer- 
tain that he gave a strong onward impulse to the 
civilization and prosperity of his country. We 
doubt not that in other respects the example of en- 
ergy and enterprise he has shown will bear fruit in 
due season, although probably not in the way he 
anticipated himself. 





[We are indebted to the Boston Courier for an oppor- 
tunity of paying respect to the memory of a man of genius, 
and of great kindness, at whose house in London we fre- 
quently passed a pleasant hour, nearly twenty years ago. } 


THE LATE JACOB PERKINS. 


A simpLe and unostentatious notice of the de- 
mise of this remarkable man is all the tribute that 
the public press has yet paid to his memory. The 
merits of our ingenious countryman deserve more. 
He has passed quietly away from the scene of his 
labors ; but he has left his mark upon the age. 
The generation now existing enjoys the fruit of 
his toil, and generations yet to come will learn to 
appreciate his genius. He who contributes to the 
perfection of the useful arts, does more for the 
welfare of mankind than he who conquers an em- 
pire. The true benefactors of the human race are 
not those who set up thrones and issue their dic- 
tates to obedient millions, but those who enlarge 
the sphere of human power by studies which 
sharpen the human intellect, develop the genius 
of man, and show the supremacy of mind over 
brute matter. Of this class of gifted minds was 
Jacob Perkins. 

He was descended from one of the oldest fam- 
ilies of that ancient portion of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, the county of Essex—a region of stubborn 
soil, but rich in its productions of men. Matthew 
Perkins, his father, was a native of Ipswich, and 
his ancestor was one of the first settlers of that 
town. Matthew Perkins removed to Newburyport 
early in life, and here Jacob Perkins was born, 
July 9th, 1766. He received such education as 
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the common schools of that day furnished, and 
nothing more. What they were in 1770 may be 
guessed. At the age of twelve he was put appren- 
tice to a goldsmith of Newburyport, of the name 
of Davis. His master died three years afterwards, 
and Perkins, at fifteen, was left with the manage- 
ment of the business. This was the age of gold 
beads, which our grandmothers still hold in fond re- 
membrance—and who wonderst The young gold- 
smith gained great reputation for the skill and 
honesty with which he transformed the old Portu- 
guese joes, then in circulation, into these showy 
ornaments for the female bosom. Shoe-buckles 
were another article in great vogue, and Perkins, 
whose inventive powers had begun to expand dur- 
ing his apprenticeship, turned his attention to the 
manufacturing of them. He discovered a new 
method of plating, by which he could undersell 
the imported buckles. This was a_ profitable 
branch of business till the revolutions of fashion 
drove shoe-buckles out of the market. Nothing 
could be done with strings, and Perkins put his 
head-work on other matters. 

Machinery of all sorts was then in a very rude 
state, and a clever artisan was scarcely to be found. 
It was regarded as a great achievement to effect a 
rude copy of some imported machine. Under the 
old confederation, the state of Massachusetts estab- 
lished a mint for striking copper coin ; but it was 
not so easy to find a mechanic equal to the task of 
making a die. Perkins was but twenty-one years 
of age when he was employed by the government 
for this purpose ; and the old Massachusetts cents, 
stamped with the Indian and the eagle, now to be 
seen only in collections of curiosities, are the work 
of his skill. He next displayed his ingenuity in 
nail machinery, and, at the age of twenty-four, in- 
vented a machine which cut and headed nails at 
one operation. This was first put in operation at 
Newburyport, and afterwards at Amesbury on the 
Merrimack, where the manufacture of nails has 
been carried on for more than half a century. 

Perkins would have realized a great fortune 
from this invention, had his knowledge of the 
world and the tricks of trade been any way equal 
to his mechanical skill. But he was deprived of 
the profits of his invention by the incapacity or dis- 
honesty of two scheming individuals to whom he 
entrusted the business of putting his machines in 
operation. Others, however, made a great gain 
from his loss; and he turned his attention to vari- 
ous other branches of the mechanic arts, in several 
of which he made essential improvemenis, as fire- 
engines, hydraulic machines, &c. One of the 
most important of his inventions was the engraving 
of bank bills. Forty years ago counterfeiting was 
carried on with an audacity and a success which 
would seem incredible at the present time. The 
ease with which the clumsy engravings of the bank 
bills of that day wereimitated, was a temptation to 
every knave who could scratch copper ; and coun- 
terfeits flooded the country to the serious detriment 
of trade. Perkins invented the stereotype check- 
plate, which no art of counterfeiting could match ; 
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and a security was thus given to bank paper which 
it had never before known. 

There was hardly any mechanical science in 
which Perkins did not exercise his inquiring and 
inventive spirit. Whether it promised pecuniary 
reward or not, it was all the same to him. What- 
ever gave scope to his restless, inquisitive, and 
practical genius—whatever promised to be useful 
or agreeable to those around him, laid claim to the 
exercise of his powers. ‘The town of Newbury- 
port enjoyed the benefit of his skill in every way 
in which he could contribute to the public welfare 
or amusement. During the war of 1812 his in- 
genuity was employed in constructing machinery 
for boring out old honey-combed cannon, and in 
perfecting the science of gunnery. He was a 
skilful pyrotechnist, and the Newburyport fire- 
works of that day were thought to be unrivalled 
in the United States. The boys, we remember, 
looked up to him as a second Faust, or Cornelius 


ceived a brilliant compliment from John Quincy 
Adams in an oration which he delivered at Wash- 
ington, while Secretary of State. In connection 
with this discovery, Perkins also invented the bath- 
ometer, an instrument for measuring the depth of 
the sea by the pressure of the water; and the ple- 
ometer to measure a ship's rate of sailing. 
Perkins continued to reside in his birthplace till 
1816, when he removed from Newburyport to Bos- 
ton, and subsequently to Philadelphia. His atten- 
tion was now occupied by steam machinery, which 
was beginning to acquire importance in the United 
States, though no one, not even Perkins himself, 
had at that moment any conception of the degree 
to which it would revolutionize the whole system 
\of labor, mechanism, travel, business, and social 
\life. His researches led to the invention of a new 
j method of generating steam, by suddenly letting a 
; small quantity of water into a heated vessel. Our 
| Scientific knowledge is not such as to qualify us for 





Agrippa, and the writer of this article has not for- | speaking with any authority upon these matters, 
gotten the delight and amazement with which he | but if we can take the word of those who profess 
learnt from Jacob Perkins the mystery of com- to be well acquainted with the subject, Perkins 
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pounding serpents and rockets. 

About this time a person named Redheffer, made 
pretensions to a discovery of the perpetual motion. 
He was traversing the United States with a ma- 
chine exhibiting his discovery. Certain weights 
moved the wheels, and, when they had run down, 
certain other weights, restored the first. The ex- 
periment seemed perfect, for the machine continued 
to move without cessation; and Redheffer was 
trumpeted to the world as the man who had solved 
the great problem. Perkins gave the machine an 
examination, and his knowledge of the powers of 
mechanism enabled him to perceive at once that 
the visible appliances were inadequate to the re- 
sults. He saw that a hidden power existed some- 
where, and his skilful calculations detected the 
corner of the machine from which it proceeded. 
‘** Pass a saw through that post,’’ said he, ‘* and 
your perpetual motion will stop.’ The impostor 
refused to put his machine to such a test; and for 
a sufficient reason. It was afterwards discovered 
that a cord passed through this post into the cellar, 
where an individual was stationed to restore the 
weights at every revolution. 

The studies, labors, and ingenuity of Perkins, 
were employed on so great a variety of subjects, 
that the task of specifying and describing them 
must be left to one fully acquainted with the his- 
tory of the mechanic arts in the United States. 
A few only of the results of his skill can be men- 
tioned here. He discovered a method of softening 
and hardening steel at pleasure, by which the 
process of engraving on that metal was facilitated 
in a most essential degree. By this method, also, 
engravings were transferred from one steel plate 
to another, thus multiplying the plates to an im- 
mense extent without the labor of reéngraving. 
He instituted a series of experiments by which he 
demonstrated the compressibility of water, a prob- 
lem which for centuries had baffled the ingenuity 
of natural philosophers. For this discovery he re- 


|was the first man who investigated the property 
of steam at an extraordinary high pressure, and 
}he employed it on one occasion at the rate of 65 
atmospheres, or 975 pounds to the square inch. 
| We are informed that this discovery and another 
‘relating to the spherical property of water, both 
made by Perkins, long ago, have within two years 
been announced in France as the recent discoveries 
of an individual of that country. 
| After a short residence in Philadelphia, he re- 
moved to London, where his experiments with 
high-pressure steam, and other exhibitions which 
jhe gave of his inventive powers, at once brought 
/him into general notice. His uncommon mechan- 
ical genius was highly appreciated; and his 
|steam-gun was for some time the wonder of the 
British metropolis. This gun he invented in the 
United States, and took out a patent for it in 1819. 
It attracted the notice of the British government 
,in 1823, and Perkins made experiments with it be- 
fore the Duke of Wellington and a numerous party 
of officers. At a distance of thirty-five yards he 
shattered iron targets to pieces, and sent his balls 
through eleven planks, one inch thick each, and 
| placed an inch apart from one another. This gun 
| Was a very ingenious piece of workmanship, and 
could discharge about 1000 balls per minute. 
Perkins continued in London during the re- 
mainder of his life. He never became rich. He 
lacked one quality to secure success in the world 
—financial thrift. Everybody but himself profited 
iby his inventions. He was, in fact, too much in 
love with the excitement of the chase to look very 
strongly at the pecuniary value of the game. He 
was often reminded by his friends of his prodigal 
expenditure of thought and labor upon branches 
of science, which could bring no immediate gain 
of money—but this appeal to pecuniary interests 
had little effect upon a mind so free from selfish- 
ness, and one which loved knowledge for its own 
sake, and its connection with the interests of man- 
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kind. He commonly replied to these hints by say- 
ing, that he was still an *‘ apprentice’’ in science, 
and must Jearn more and do more before he could 
abandon his studies for mere money-making pur- 
suits. Still he never affected to think meanly of 
his own capacity, but always cherished a modest 
and manly hope that the world would do him jus- 
tice by a reasonable compensation in fame and for- 
tune. In this manner, with a mind constantly ac- 
tive, and an undiminished ardor in the pursuit of 
knowledge, prodigal of his labors for the advance- 
ment of science and the public good—yet never 
complaining of the neglect of the world, he passed 
the remainder of his life. We are not able to 
speak positively as to his private affairs, but we 
believe he secured the benefit of some of his nu- 
merous inventions in such a manner as to enjoy a 
moderate competence to the end of his days. The 
inventor of a cork-serew or a quack sugar-plum, 
has realized a princely fortune. Perkins, whose 
whole life was devoted to the enlargement of 
human knowledge, got merely bread to eat. 
Fame is his great reward. He gave to mechan- 
ism new powers, a new importance, and a new 
dignity. Speculative and practical science are 
both indebted to his genius. A writer well qual- 
ified to judge, says of him, regarding his experi- 
ments in high pressure steam : ‘‘ Viewing his ex- 
ertions from first to last, no other mechanic of the 
day has done more to illustrate an obscure branch 
of philosophy by a series of dangerous, difficult, 
and expensive experiments.’’ We refrain from 
copying other testimonials of the regard in which 
he is held by men of scientific and philosophical 
acquirements ; these would suit a much more ex- 
tended biography. 

He died in London, July 30th, 1849. The 
name he leaves behind him is that of the Ameri- 
can Inventor. It is one which he deserves, and 
which is his true glory. He was entirely self- 
educated in science, and the great powers of his 
mind expanded by their innate force. For half a 
century from the hour of his birth, he lived in 
the town of Newburyport. Here he grew up, 
acquired his knowledge, applied his genius to 
action, perfected his inventive powers, and gained 
all his early reputation. At the present day, 
when books are in the hand of every man, woman, 
and child, and the rudiments of scientific knowl- 
edge are presented to us in thousands of student's 
manuals, cyclopedias, periodicals, public lectures, 
&c., we can form no adequate notion of the ob- 
stacles which lay in the way of a young man be- 
ginning his scientific pursuits at the time when 
Perkins was a youth. Imagine the state of popu- 
lar science in 1787, and some faint notion may be 
obtained of the difficulties which the young artist 
was compelled to encounter in the preliminary 
steps of every undertaking. The exact sciences 
were but slightly regarded, even by those who 
made pretensions to complete learning in those 
days, and a great proficient in the mechanic arts 
could only hope to be considered in the light of a 
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dream of such fame as that of Watt and Ark- 
wright. It is much to the honor of his towns- 
men that Perkins was from his earliest days held 
in the highest esteem by them. They fully ap- 
preciated his genius and were proud to honor him. 
In the latter years of his life, when far removed 
from the land of his birth, his thoughts and feel- 
ings always turned homeward, and he never ceased 
to express the hope of returning to lay his bones 
in his native soil. His wish has not been grati- 
fied, but his memory will remain forever connected 
with the spot. 





THE DIPLOMATIC AND OFFICIAL PAPERS OF 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


A recent number of the London Morning 
Chronicle contains, under the above title, the fol- 
lowing notice of Mr. Webster, which has been 
called forth by the publication in London of a vol- 
ume of documents from the pen of our distin- 


guished countryman. These remarks, coming from | 


a quarter in which Americans and their institu- 
tions have not been accustomed to receive hasty or 
indiscriminate commendation, will be read with 
much interest, as showing the rank which Mr. 
Webster occupies in the estimation of the people 
of Europe. Some passages towards the close re- 
fer to Mr. Webster’s conversational peculiarities, 
of which an Englishman is perhaps little qualified 
to judge. We have, however, printed the writer’s 
remarks entire. As Gibbon says of the magnifi- 
cent eulogy pronounced upon him by Porson, ‘* the 
sweetness of his praise is tempered by a reason- 
able mixture of acid.’’—Boston Courier. 


Few of the living statesmen of America have oc- 
cupied so prominent a position in the history of their 
country as Daniel Webster. A native of Massa- 
chusetts, he early distinguished himself in that 
legal career which is, in America, the shortest and 
the surest road to political distinction. He was but 
a very young man when his voice was first heard in 
the councils of the nation, and he took his seat in 
the federal senate, the most august assembly in the 
Union, as soon as he had attained the age at 
which such an honor can constitutionally devolve 
upon a citizen. As one of the senatorial represen- 
tatives of the state of Massachusetts, he was re- 
turned to that body for five consecutive terms, each 
term embracing a period of six years. It was 
during the progress of the fifth term that he quitted 
the Senate, to exchange, for a brief period, his 
legislative for administrative duties, having been 
called, in 1841, as Secretary of State to the cabi- 
net of General Harrison. For many years previous 
to this he had been regarded as one of the compet- 
itors for the Presidency, but party exigencies and 
party maneuvring have prevented him from even se- 
curing anomination. In addition to his legislative 
and administrative renown, Mr. Webster stands 
high as a jurist, and the character which he has 
achieved as a profound constitutional lawyer will 
form no insignificant ingredient in his reputation 
with posterity. 

The work now before us has reference chiefly, if 
not exclusively, to the brief episode of his life 
during which it was his lot to exercise executive 





clever carpenter or blacksmith. Men did not 





functions. The evanescence of his ministerial ca- 
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reer was attributed to circumstances which neither 
he nor his colleagues could control. The sudden 
death of General Harrison completely dislocated 
the whig cabinet which he had called around him 
within a brief month after its formation. His suc- 
cessor got rid, one after another, of the advisers of 
the deceased President, and Mr. Webster would 
have been one of the first to retire, but that, as Sec- 
retary of State, he thought he had a mission to 
fulfil which he was anxious to bring to a peaceful 
termination before the government had passed en- 
tirely into the hands of Mr. Tyler and his nom- 
inees. The negotiations concerning the north- 





eastern boundary, and the capture, detention, and | 
trial of McLeod, were still in progress ; and Mr. 
Webster, bent on a peaceful solution of the dispute, 
was not disposed to deliver, unadjusted, into poss? | 
bly unskilful hands, questions at once so delicate 
and dangerous. He therefore remained in the cab- 
inet for several months after his political friends | 
had, one after another, fallen away from it, and | 
after the principles which had presided at its for- 
mation had been abandoned for an imbecile policy, 
which developed itself in the form of a protracted 
intrigue. During the period for which he thus re- 
mained at the head of the foreign department of the | 
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tions ; but, when carried in any great degree into 
rivate life, it disfigures the general character. 
‘his is the flaw in Mr. Webster’s mind. In the 
ordinary relations of life he is distant, reserved, 
and ambiguous to a degree, keeping his auditor 
constantly ill at ease, lest he should have misappre- 
hended the real drift of his words. A set match 
between Mr. Webster and a diplomatist of this 
country, at present not a hundred miles from 
Downing-street, would be an intellectual struggle 
of no ordinary interest. Mr. Webster can both 
write and speak clearly, when he chooses ; it is 
his habit to be studiously obscure. His correspon 
dence with Lord Ashburton furnishes us with spee 
imens of diplomatic literature well worthy of 
study. There is more earnestness displayed 
throughout it than is generally to be met with 
‘n documents like those of which it is composed, 
arising from the anxiety under which the negotiator 
evidently labored for the speedy and amicable ar- 
rangement of the dispute. But notwithstanding 
this, his communications display neither precip- 
itancy nor carelessness in their composition. Like 
his oratory, they are massive, studied, and stately, 
and show the extent to which he combines the 
qualities of a diplomatist with the attributes of a 


government, an isolated relic of the then short-lived | jurist and lawgiver. 


ascendency of the whigs, he was in constant com- 
munication with the British plenipotentiary, with | 
whom he at length concluded a convention, which 

rought the dispute between the two countries to | 
an amicable issue. Having thus, as he conceived, 
fulfilled his mission, he retired from the cabinet, | 
and left Mr. Tyler to his fate. Being thus once | 
more eligible to the Senate, he was again, on the 
first vacancy in the representation of Massachusetts 
occurring, returned by that state to the body of 
which he had been so great an ornament, and which 
he had so recently quitted. His time is therefore 
once more divided between his senatorial duties and 
his legal pursuits. 

The only portion of the published correspon- 
dence before us, which is of much interest to us 
in this country, is that which relates to the settle- 
ment of the international dispute just alluded to. 
This is evidently not the place in which to discuss 
the merits of the convention itself, by which that 
dispute was finally adjusted. It has been said that 
the best proof that an arbitrator ean afford of his hav- 
ing dealt fairly by both parties, is to have them both 
dissatisfied with his award. Such was the case 
with the treaty of Washington. If some of the 
provisions excited considerable dissatisfaction on 
this side of the Atlantic, it was certainly far from | 
obtaining a universal approval on the other. Both | 
the negotiators, not unwisely perhaps, conceded, | 
and it was for this mutual concession that they were 
both assailed in their respective countries ; and one 
of Mr. Webster's last great efforts in the Senate 
was devoted to a vindication of the treaty in its ap- 
plication to American interests. But our present 
business, instead of being with the merits of the 
treaty, is with the character of the correspondence, 
so far as Mr. Webster bore a part in it, and with 
the literary and diplomatic attainments which it 
demonstrates him to possess. Of the correspon- 
dence it is impossible to speak but in terms of the 
highest praise. Mr. Webster's mind is cast in an 
eminently diplomatic mould. He possesses al] the 
qualities which are considered as essential to suc- 
cessful diplomacy—astuteness, forethought, re- 
serve, self-possession, and, to an eminent degree, 
the talent of ambiguity. The last mentioned gift 
may sometimes be very serviceable in state transac- 
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[We copy the foregoing into the Living Age partly for 
the oddity of seeing Mr. Webster charged with being ob- 
scure and ambiguous! In our opinion, he is of all our 
statesmen the most clear and unmistakeable, as well as 
the ablest and most sagacious. Had the whigs cast off 
their party leaders, and followed his lead after Harrison's 
election, they would probably have acquired California 
without the war, and have settled the Oregon dispute 
without coming so near a rupture with England. And, 
pethaps not !—for John Bull would not attend to his part 
of the business till strongly pressed—and our affairs with 
Mexico were a Gordian knot. ] 





FREDRIKA BREMER. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
Or herself, Fredrika Bremer says : 


If it should so happen that, as regards me, any 
one should wish to cast a kind glance behind the 
curtain which conceals a somewhat uneventful life, 
he may discover that | was born on the banks of 
the Aura, a river which flows through Abo, and 
that several of the venerable and learned men of 
the university were even my godfathers. At the 
age of three, I was removed, with my family, from 
my native country of Finland. Of this part of my 
life, I have only retained one single memory. This 
memory is a word, a mighty name, which, in the 
depths of Paganism, was pronounced by the Fin- 
nish people with fear and love ; and is still so pro- 
nounced in these days, although perfected by Chris- 
tianity. I still faney that I often hear this word 
spoken aloud over the trembling earth by the thun- 
der of Thor, or by the gentle winds which bring to 
it refreshment and consolation. That word is— 
Jumala; the Finnish name for God, both in Pagan 
and Christian times. 

If any one kindly follows me from Finland into 
Sweden, where my father purchased an estate after 
he had sold his property in Finland, I would not 
trouble him to accompany me from childhood to 
youth, with the inward elementary chaos, and the 
outward, uninteresting, and commonplace picture 
of a family, which every autumn removed, in their 
covered carriage, from their estate in the country 
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to their house in the capital; and every sprin 
trundled back again from their house in the capi 
to their country seat ; nor how there were young 
daughters in the family who played on the piano, 
sang ballads, read novels, drew in black chalk, and 
jooked forward, with longing glances, to the future, 
when they hoped to see and do wonderful things. 
With humility, I must confess, I always regarded 
myself as a heroine. 


Casting a glance into the family circle, it would 
be seen that they collected, in the evening, in the 
great drawing-room of their country house, and 
read aloud; that the works of the German poets 
were read, especially Schiller, whose Don Carlos 
made a profound impression upon the youthful 
mind of one of the daughters in particular. 

A deeper glance into her soul will show that a 
heavy reality of sorrow was spreading, by degrees, 
a dark cloud over the splendor of her youthful 
dreams. Like early evening, it came over the path 
of the young pilgrim of life ; and earnestly, but in 
vain, she endeavored to escape it. The air was 
dimmed as by a heavy fall of snow, darkness in- 
creased, and it became night. And in the depth 
of that endless winter night, she heard lamenting 
voices from the east, and from the west; from 
plant and animal ; from dying nature and despair- 
ing humanity ; and she saw life, with all its beauty, 
its love, its throbbing heart, buried alive beneath 
a chill covering of ice. Heaven seemed dark and 
void ;—there seemed to her no eyes, even as there 
was no heart. All was dead, or, rather, all was 
dying—excepting pain. 

There is a significant picture, at the commence- 
ment, in every mythology. In the beginning, 
there is a bright, and warm, and divine principle, 
which allies itself to darkness; and from this union 
of light and darkness—of fire and tears—proceeds 
a God. I believe that something similar to this 
takes place in every human being who is born to a 
deeper life; and something similar took place in 
her who writes these lines. 

Looking at her a few years later, it will be seen 
that a great change has taken place in her. Her 
eyes have long been filled with tears of unspeaka- 
ble joy; she is like one who has arisen from the 
grave to a new life. What has caused this change? 
Have her splendid youthful dreams been accom- 
plished? Is she a heroine? Has she become vic- 
torious in beauty, or in renown? No; nothing of 
this kind. The illusions of youth are past—the 
season of youth is over. And yet she is again 
young; for there is freedom in the depth of her 
soul, and ‘ let there be light’? has been spoken 
above its dark chaos ; and the light has penetrated 
the darkness, and illumined the night, whilst, with 
her eye fixed upon that light, she has exclaimed, 
with tears of joy, ‘‘ Death, where is thy sting? 
Grave, where is thy victory ?”’ 

Many a grave since then has been opened to re- 
ceive those whom she tenderly loved ; many a pang 
has been felt since then ; but the heart throbs joy- 
fully, and the dark night is over. Yes, it is over; 
but not the fruit which it has borne; for there are 
certain flowers which first unfold in the darkness ; 
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so is it also in the midnight hours of great suffer- 
ing ; the human soul opens itself to the light of the 
eternal stars. 


If it be desired to hear anything of my writings, 
it may be said that they began in the eighth year 
of my age, when I apostrophized the moon in 
French verses, and that during the greater part of 
my youth I continued to write in the same sublime 
strain. I wrote under the impulse of restless youth- 
ful feelings—I wrote in order to write. After- 
wards, I seized the pen under the influence of 
another motive, and wrote—that which I had read. 

At the present time, when I stand on the verge 
of the autumn of my life, I still see the same objects 
which surrounded me in the early days of my 
spring, and | am so happy as still to possess, out 
of many dear ones, a beloved mother and sister. 
The mountains which surround our dwelling, and 
upon which Gustavus Adolphus assembled his 
troops, before he went as a deliverer to Germany, 
appear to me not less beautiful than they were in 
the days of my childhood ; they have increased in 
interest, for | am now better acquainted with their 
grasses and their flowers. 


Fredrika Bremer’s works are: The Neighbors ; 
The Home; The H. Family; Strife and Peace; 
The President’s Daughter; Nina; The Diary; In 
Delecarlia ; Brothers and Sisters; The Midnight 
Sun ; together with smaller tales, and a considera- 
ble number of tracts and papers, published at vari- 
ous times, in the Swedish journals. All these 
works I have, with the assistance of my husband, 
translated. 





From the New York Evening Post. 
Lacon: or, Many Things in Few Words. By the 
Rev. C. C. Corton. Revised edition; with an 
Index. New York: William Gowans. 1849. 


Few books have ever earned the fame and 
the study which have been bestowed upon them, 
more fairly than Lacon. It is difficult to foresee 
that period in the progress of our race, when its 
sententious wisdom and eloquence, all compact 
with thought, may not be profitably pondered by 
the children of men. It is now about thirty years 
since the first volume appeared, and within that 
period it has been republished in every form, to 
accommodate the taste and means of every class 
of readers. It has been translated into many dif- 
ferent languages, and has been more read and 
quoted than almost any book of its size, from the 
pen of an English writer. And yet of the author 
himself, scarcely anything is known. It is more 
difficult to find persons unacquainted with the con- 
tents of Lacon, than to find those who know any 
of the few particulars which have been preserved 
of its author’s life. Under these circumstances, 
we venture to assume that a rapid sketch of Mr. 
Colton’s life will be more interesting to most of 
our readers, than anything we can say of the work 
to which he owes his fame. 

Mr. Caleb Colton was educated at Eton and 
Kings College, Cambridge. He graduated B. A. 
in 1801, and M. A. in 1804. In 1801 he was 
presented by the college to the perpetual curacy 
of Tiverton Prior’s Quarter in Devonshire, which 
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he held with his fellowship, and where he con-! sity of reflection than of any cynical severity of 
tinued to reside for many years, and until presented | disposition. His nose was aquiline, or (to speak 
to the vicarage of Kew and Petersham, in 1818.| more correctly, if less elegantly) hooked; his 
The eccentricities and irregularities by which| cheek bones were high and protruding, and his 
he was afterwards distinguished, were ,not en-| forehead by no means remarkable either for its 
tirely unknown here. On one oceasion he was | expansiveness or phrenological beauty of develop- 
sent to read the * Visitation of the Sick,”’ toa dy-| ment. There was a singular variability of expres- 
ing parishioner, who had amassed great wealth in| sion about his mouth, and his chin was precisely 
the Indies. The visit occupied him until another | what Lavater would have called an intellectual 
clergymen had concluded reading the afternoon|chin. Perhaps the shrewdness of his glances was 
prayers in the church at Tiverton. Colton rushed | indicative rather of extraordinary cunning, than 
from the dying man’s bedside into the pulpit, and) of high mental intelligence. His usual costume 
for above an hour poured forth an extemporaneous | was a frock-coat, sometimes richly braided, and a 
fluod of eloquence in favor of strict morals, to the black velvet stock: in short, his general appear- 
no small surprise of his crowded auditory, and | ance was quite military ; so much so, that he was 
closed at length as follows : (often asked if he was not in the army. I am 

‘** You wonder to hear such things from me, but! half-inclined to believe that he courted this kind 
if you had been where I was just now, and had! of misconception, as his reply was invariably the 
heard and seen what I did, you would have been| same: ‘ No, sir, but I am an officer of the church 
convinced it was high time to reform our courses | militant.’ ” 


—and I, for one, am determined to begin.” The! Before they parted, Mr. Colton gave his new 





very next Sunday he hurried over the reading of a | acquaintance a pressing invitation to breakfast next 
fifteen minutes’ discourse, and immediately after | morning, and put a card into his hand, in which 
was seen placing his pointers in a basket behind, | the name of the street and the number of the house 
and his guns beside him, in his gig, and driving | were explicitly mentioned. ‘The describer went 
off towards a distant manor, to be ready for the and found—a marine-store shop! and thinking 
next day's partridge shooting. that, after all, there must be a mistake, he walked 
His first publication, in 1810, was also marked | off. On again meeting Mr. Colton, the too fas- 
by the same characteristics. It was ‘‘A plain and | tidious stranger was reproached for his breach of 
authentic Narrative of the Sampford Ghost ;”’ in| appointment, aad invited anew. ‘* The most ex- 
which he asserted his confident belief in the super- aggerated description of the garrets of the poets 
natural agency of the disturbances of Sampford, | of fifty years ago,”’ says the visitor, ‘‘ would not 
(rather closely plagiarized from the ghost of Cock libel Mr. Colton's apartment. Such of the panes 
Lane,) and wound up all, by placing in the hands | as were entire were begrimed with dirt. As to 
of the mayor of Tiverton a bond, by which he | the only two chairs in the room, while one, appar- 
engaged to pay £100 to any one who could ex- ently the property of the poet, was easy and cush- 
plain the canse of the phenomenon. It certainly | ioned, and differed essentially in character from 
required this proof of his good faith not to pro-| the rest of the furniture, the other, a miserable 
voke a smile at the title of his next publication : | rush-bottomed one, was awfully afflicted with the 
‘* Hypocrisy, a Satirical Poem,’’ which was wel-| rickets. On the deal table at which the host was 
comed but coldly by the public in 1812. seated, stood a broken wine-glass, half filled with 
Mr. Colton was always an anti-Bonapartist,| ink, with a steel pen, which had seen some ser- 
both when, in the height of his power, he was| vice, laid transversely on its edge. Immediately 
the peculiar object of the abuse of the English | beside the poet lay a bundle of dirty and dog’s- 
newspapers, and when, after his fall, he was made | eared manuscripts. After reciting to his visitor 
the theme of praise which posterity will perhaps | several pages of the MS. Lacon, the work which 
regard as equally exaggerated and disgusting. | raised him to fame, Mr. Colton insisted he should 
The poem of ‘* Napoleon’? followed that of ‘* Hy-| taste his wine ; and, going to the piece of furni- 
pocrisy,”’ in the same year, and was considered to | ture which contained his bed, opened a large drawer 
evince much superior poetical talent. It was|near the floor which was filled with bottles of 
while the proof-sheets of this work were prepar-| wine ranged in sawdust, as ina bin. His hock 
ing for publication, that a writer, who gave an/|and white hermitage were delicious, and poet and 
account of him about fourteen years afterwards, in a | auditor parted faster friends than ever.”’ 
defunct periodical, ‘‘ The Literary Magnet,” was| Towards the end of 1820 appeared ‘‘ Lacon, or 
introduced to Mr. Colton by an equally eccentric | Many Things in Few Words, addressed to those 
personage, the well-known Walking Stewart.| who think,” a thin, ill-printed seven-shilling oc- 
‘*The appearance of Mr. C. was,’ he says,/tavo. It attracted much attention and praise. The 
‘at once striking and peculiar. There was an/| name of Colton was henceforth known to all ; and 
indefinable something in the general character of | when we find that the sixth edition of ‘‘ Lacon’’ 
his features, which, without being remarkably pre- | appeared in 1821, we need not wonder that ‘‘ La- 
possessing, fixed the attention of a stranger in no| con, vol. II.’’-appeared in 1822. 
ordinary degree. His keen gray eye was occa-| It has been charged that some of the ideas in 
sionally overshadowed by a scowl or inflection of | this popular work may be traced to Burdon’s ‘* Ma- 
the brow, indicative rather of an habitual inten-| terials for Thinking,’ a favorite work with Mr. 
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Colton, and that others are taken from Bacon's Es- 
says; but after making every deduction, its orig- 
inality, its wit, its eloquence, and its acuteness, 
are mainly and undeniably the property of its re- 
puted author. 

In 1822, Mr. Colton republished his ‘‘ Napole- 
on,’’ with extensive additions, under the title of 
** The Conflagration of Moscow.”’ The next that 
is heard of him was in connection with the then 
notorious murder of Weare by Thurtell. Both 
were habitual gamblers. So was the Vicar of 
Kew, and he had suddenly disappeared. He was 
known to have been frequently in the company of 
the murderer and the murdered. It was feared he 
had fallen a victim to those he had selected as his 
habitual associates ; but Thurtell denied the fact. 
Some time elapsed before it transpired, to the pub- 
lic at least, that Mr. Colton’s disappearance had 
been voluntary, and that he had fled from his 
creditors, who gazetted him as a bankrupt mer- 
chant. 

We remember to have seen, quite recently, in 
a London paper, an account of the claims estab- 
lished against him by his London creditors on this 
occasion, and among them was a bill for the paper 
upon which Lacon was printed. 

In November, 1827, on the latest day allowed 
by law, he appeared to take re-possession of his 
living ; but in 1828, he finally lost it, by lapse, and 
the college appointed a successor. For the next 
two years he was in America, travelling through 
the United States; from thence he transferred his 
residence to the Palais Royal—*‘ which is to 
Paris,’ says Galignani’s Guide, ‘‘ what Paris is 
to Europe, the centre of pleasure and vice !’’ He 
there expended considerable sums in forming a 
picture gallery, and every nook of his apartment 
was filled with valuable paintings. He then be- 
came known in the gaming salons of the Palais 
Royal, and so successful was he, that in a year or 
two he acquired £25,000. But inveterate at- 
tachment to the gaming table again rendered him 
a beggar, and his excesses brought on a disease, 
to remove which a surgical operation beeame in- 
dispensable. The dread of this operation pro- 
duced such an effect upon Mr. Colton’s mind, that 
he became almost insane, and finally blew out his 
brains, in order to avoid the pain of the opera- 
tion. 

He doubtless little supposed, when he was 
writing Lacon, that he was destined himself to 
illustrate one of its wisest apothegms. ‘* The 
gamester,”’ he there says, ‘‘ if he die a martyr to 
his profession, is doubly ruined. He adds his own 
soul to every other loss, and by the act of suicide 
renounces earth to forfeit heaven.” 

He put an end to his life at Fontainbleu, while 
visiting a friend, on the 28th April, 1832. 

During his residence at Paris his mode of dress 
continued unchanged. He had only one room, 
kept no servant, unless a boy to take charge of his 
horse and cabriolet ; he lighted his own fire, and 
performed all his other domestic offices himself. 
He printed at Paris, for private circulation, ‘An 





Ode on the death of Lord Byron,”’ and left at his 
death a poem of six hundred lines, which was af- 
terwards published, entitled ‘‘ Modern Antiquity,”’ 
in which he maintains that the moderns are the 
true ancients, as belonging to the most advanced 
period of the world. 

Mr. Gowans, to whom the public is indebted 
for this much-needed edition of Lacon, has dis- 
charged the editorial office with great diligence 
and fidelity. He has added to the work a very 
complete and convenient index, correcting many 
typographical and other errors which have crept 
into the various cheap editions of the work, with 
which the American readers have been hitherto 
mainly supplied. We hope Mr. Gowans may 
find it worth while to publish a second volume, 
which shall embrace the remaining works of Mr. 
Colton, which are not at all known in this coun- 
try, and abont which, among scholars at least, 
sufficient interest exists, we should think, to in- 
demnify the publisher for any expense to which 
the enterprise would subject him. 


Tue following memorial, (says the Times,) 
drawn up by Lord Fitzwilliam, was in course of 
signature when the late disastrous intelligence ar- 
rived from Hungary: it would probably otherwise, 
in addition to the names of those with whom it 
originated, have had appended to it the signatures 
of many other peers and members of Parliament : 


To the Lord John Russell, First Commissioner of 
the Treasury, and the Viscount Palmerston, Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


The undersigned (being peers or members of the 
House of Commons) desire to express to your lord- 
ships, and through your lordships to the rest of her 
majesty’s confidential servants, the deep interest 
which they take in the contest which is now carried 
on between the Hungarian nation and the Emperor 
of Austria. 

It is their anxious wish to see this contest speed- 
ily terminated in the manner which they conceive 
most conducive to the interests of the Austrian em- 
pire—viz., by the recognition of the just demands 
of Hungary, the most important of the hereditary 
dominions of the house of Hapsburg. 

The undersigned are of opinion that it is both 
the interest and the duty of fingland to contribute, 
4 every legitimate means, to the tranquillity of 

ungary. They are of opinion, however, that this 
object, so desirable, cannot be obtained so as to in- 
sure its permanence, unless the terms on which it 
is accomplished be consistent with the ancient laws 
and constitution of the country. 

While so many of the nations of Europe have 
engaged in revolutionary movements, and have em- 
barked in schemes of doubtful policy and of still 
more doubtful success, it is gratifying to the under- 
signed to be able to assure your lordships that the 
Hungarians demand nothing but the recognition of 
ancient rights and the stability and integrity of their 
ancient constitution. To your lordships it cannot 
be unknown that that constitution bears a striking 
resemblance to that of our own country. King, 
lords, and commons, are as vital parts of the Hun- 

rian as of the British Constitution. So far, there- 
ore, from the undersigned being animated by a rev- 
olutionary spirit, or being actuated by principles 
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inconsistent with regular government and with the 
established order of things, they beg to assure your 
lordships, that it is with the view of maintaining 


regular government, and of perpetuating institu- | 


tions which, though occasionally modified, have 
had an unbroken series of existence since the foun- 
dation of the Hungarian monarchy, that they ven- 
ture to invoke the interference of the British gov- 
ernment. 

They have witnessed with great alarm the appli- 
cation of the Austrian government for the assis- 
tance of Russia. They conceive that this assistance 
will not be granted upon terms consistent with the 
integrity of the existing dominions of the house of 
Austria. Their alarm, however, is not confined to 
the apprehension that some encroachments may be 
made upon the present boundary between the two 
empires. They apprehend that a powerful inter- 
vention on the part of Russia, a state in which the 
existence of a constitution is not acknowledged, 
cannot be effected without danger to the free insti- 
tutions of the country in which it is invited to in- 
terfere. ‘They conceive that the military oceupa- 
tion of Hungary by Russia must be necessarily 
subversive (for the time) of all regular govern- 
ment; and they know not what terms affecting the 
internal condition of the country may be ultimately 
imposed by a power whose intervention has been 
invited for the express purpose of controlling a 
people which is struggling for the preservation of 
long-established and undisputed rights. The un- 
dersigned conceive that the essential character of 
Russian intervention must be to disregard rights 
which the spirit of the government of that empire 
does not recognize ; and that, if effectual, the inter- 
vention must lead to the subversion of the ancient 
constitution of Hungary, must destroy her pros- 
perity, and endanger the security of states in whose 
welfare and independence England is deeply inter- 
ested. 

It is to avoid this fatal result that the undersigned 
feel impelled to entreat her majesty’s government 
to use such means as shall seem to them most effec- 
tual for producing a reconciliation between the Em- 
peror of Austria and the people of Hungary, on 
the basis of those rights which the Hungarians 
have never ceased to demand, and the firmest at- 
tachment to which has hitherto been found not only 
to be compatible with, but to promote the most fer- 
vent loyalty to the house of Hapsburg, and has en- 
abled them to render such services in the hour of 
danger as could never have emanated from the spirit 
of a subdued or servile people. 


(Signed,) Firzwituiam,  F. Mowarrt, 


Nortruampton, J. A. Smirn, 
ZETLAND, H. Satwey, 
Beaumont, B. M. Witcox. 
Ki Innairp, W. Piyvey, 
NuGeEnt, J. Townsenp. 


R. M. Mites. 


The Magyar patriots who left England by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company's packet have 
arrived at Constantinople ; but have not been per- 
mitted to disembark, in consequence of the inter- 
ference of the Russian and Austrian ambassadors. 
The meetings which have taken place in England 
in support of the Hungarian cause have produced 
an immense effect in Turkey.— Globe. 
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A corRESPONDENT of the Times, who writes on 
‘the common sense of the Hungarian question,” 
‘throws out a hint that it may be desirable to have 
| + a congress of review or revisal of the treaties of 
| Vienna and Paris,”’ in a manner that suggests the 
probability of such a congress. He writes with a 
| weight and concentration of matter that imply mas- 
tery of his subject, not in the style of one hack- 
neyed in journalizing; and his contributions are 
put forth by the Leading Journal with a prom- 
|}inency that indicates accredited authority ; all this 
|looks as if he were suggesting what he knows to 
| be probable. 

‘*A congress of review or revisal of the treaties 
\of Vienna and Paris’’ is a suggestion which we 
|are bound to approve, inasmuch as it was perhaps - 
‘first made in our own pages. The step could 
hardly fail to be useful; the degree of its value 
|must depend in a great measure upon the spirit in 
which it should be. undertaken. That it should 
\be entered upon in the spirit of the congress of 
| 1815 is scarcely possible ; even among the most 
‘courteous and least advanced of diplomatists, the 
‘** right divine’? would provoke a smile; and in 
the conduct of business the day when an inter- 
national council could limit itself solely to the in- 
terests of princes has quite passed. But, of all 
politicians, the class which has made least progress 
is perhaps that of diplomatists; the secrecy with 
which the discussions must be conducted is a great 
screen fur excluding the wholesome ventilation of 
public opinion; and, therefore, everything will 
rest upon the spirit which prevails among the per- 
sons selected to assist in such a congress and the 
drift of their instructions. 

Not only should the spirit presiding over the coun- 
cil be different from that of 1815, but to perform the 
allotted task effectually it ought in one respect to 
be wholly new. It will not suffice merely to look 
beyond the interests of princes; it will not suffice 
to attempt some compromise between the claims of 
princes and the rights of peoples ; it will be neces- 
sary to take as the basis of any new settlement the 
actual condition of all parties—the new state of 
knowledge among peoples, the new relations of 
Europe in respect of commerce and intercourse, 
the altered state of European police. The con- 
gress of 1815 sat under the conviction that the 
revolution of 1789 had been put down; the con- 
gress of 1850 will know better; the revolution 
survived the restoration. Steamboats, railroads, 
and the increase of population, have made all Eu- 
rope conterminous, and have destroyed the strength 
of frontier-cordons for such nations as will not 
maintain their defences on a war scale. Public 
opinion has so greatly and permanently changed 
in a large portion of Europe, that states which ex- 
pect a codperation in the strict enforcement of a 
political surveillance over revolutionaries will be 
more and more disappointed. The conduct of 
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the English officials in excluding the Italian 
refugees from Malta, is rather a disgrace to the 
present ministry of England than any true sign of 
retrograde opinion in this country. The congress 
of 1850 will have to handle a wholly altered state 
of affairs—one in which power is no longer con- 
centrated in governments, in which all operations 
are more rapid, and peoples know a vast deal more 
of what is done to them. It follows, that such a 
council must not only do more than Jook to the 
claims of princes—it must also look to something 
beyond mere geographical fittings, by which ter- 
ritories have been “‘ given’’ to this or that prince, 
the people as little regarded as the rats in a house 
that passes from seller to purchaser. Some ac- 
count must be made of the people, their will and 
genius. 

In 1850, the members of a congress will know 
a great deal better than they did in 1815, that no 
** settlement”? of the kind can be final—it will be 
no ultimate allotment of Europe ; and the duration 
of any new settlement would be endangered, not 
secured, by the presumption that finality would be 
more possible now than it was then. It is at this 
point that we see the interests of peoples and 
princes unite. The best and surest mode of ob- 
taining durability for the new settlement would be, 
to make such arrangements and combinations as 
should promise in their own working a chance of 
continuance. 

The settlement of 1815 has already been so 
completely broken up, that practically the office of 
the congress of 1850 would be one not of demo- 
lition but of reconstruction. Some special revis- 
ions have already been effected, and two are par- 
ticularly instructive. The settlement has been 
disturbed in order to carry out a further partition 
of Poland; if we may trust the profession of the 
Russian autocrat, the incessant movements of his 
Polish subjects, and their share in the armed 
movement of Hungary, have forced him into the 
field with an immense army. On the other hand, 
the disruption of a compulsory union of two states 
with very discordant sentiments, Holland and Bel- 
gium, has had such a happy influence, that in the 
midst of the European anarchy, surrounded by rev- 
olution and war, both those countries have been 
remarkable for quiet. The arrangement of 1830 
has stood a fiery ordeal which no treaty-guarantees 
have enabled the settlements of 1815 to endure in 
any part of Europe. 

A congress had formerly been suggested to settle 
the Italian question ; the writer in the Times treats 


mere especially of Hungary and Austria, but in-| 


cidentally alludes to Italy and Germany ; Schles- 
wig-Holstein awaits appeal to a competent tribu- 
nal; the professions of Russia invite a formal 
recognition of her disclaimer in respect of encroach- 
ment; the internal state of France might be very 
materially and beneficially influenced by such an 
authoritative expression of the opinions prevalent 
among the European powers, and the ideas which 
the leading French statesmen could not fail to 
eatch from that inspiration. The thing wanted, 
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therefore, is a congress for the settlement of Eu- 
rope according to the present understanding of 
policy and justice. 

The diplomatist in the Times speaks of con- 
solidating Austria on the basis of Stadion’s fed- 
erative constitution ; and to that end he would cast 
off Lombardy, because of its utter alienation from 
Austria. But what of Venice’ That ancient re- 
public he assumes to be divided between hostility 
to Austria and a counteracting influence ; there is 
no proof of any such influence. But, he says, 
Venice is *‘ marked out by nature as the com- 
mercial emporium of Tyrol and Southern Ger- 
many.’’ What then? If the Venetians are averse 
from Austrian rule, why seize their port as a gift 
to Southern Germany? why renew the ratification 
of Napoleon's shameful betrayal] of Venice to Aus- 
triat If, indeed, a party does exist in Venice 
favorable to Austria, or if one favorable to a fed- 
eral connection can be created, the geographical 
fitting might not be amiss; but to reannex Venice 
to Austria as a conquered province, is to plant in 
the consolidated empire the seeds of a new revolt. 

An objection has been taken, that England would 
enter the international council too late, as the in- 
tervention would have come much better months 
ago; which is indeed too true. But in those days 
it was ‘*‘ only’’ journalists that foresaw the expe- 
diency of an European Congress; statesmen had 
not yet had the idea sufficiently drummed into 
then. However, the mischief of delay is not so 
bad as it seems, since other parties to the state of 
Europe are equally ‘‘ too late ;’’ Austria, which 
has tried force, and won by proxy a suicidal vic- 
tory, would have been much wiser to invite a con- 
gress in 1848; the Pope is an exile from his re- 
conquered city; France has no plan; and the 
revolutionists of Europe generally are ‘* too late,” 
because they have suffered their battle to be fought 
out. Each party may say, ‘* Brothers, we are all 
in the wrong.’’ But, indeed, it is never too late 
to settle disorder on the substantial basis of real 
strength and true justice. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE STATE OF SIEGE. 


Tus can hardly be said to be an anomalous, or 
unusual condition of society in France, or else- 
where in Europe, except in degree. Society there 
has been under military protection (if protection it 
can be called) from the time that standing armies 
became the policy of rulers. While Louis Phil- 
ippe was on the throne, the peace establishment 
of France was 400,000 men ; that of Prussia was 
80,000 ; that of Belgium 45,000; and those of 
the other states about in the same proportion. 
Ostensibly, these armies were maintained as a 
preparation for foreign war, but, in reality, to 
overawe and keep down domestic riot and rebel- 
lion. This, at least, was the more immediate, 
and not the least important, object of them. They 
were distributed through the principal towns, and 
especially near the seat of government, in such 
places as they might be needed. In and near 
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Paris were stationed 60,000. In Germany, in 
Austria, in Italy, everywhere in Europe, bayonets 
glitter in the streets, as well as on the fortresses 
and ramparts, and you wake and sleep with the 
réveille and tattoo. In Italy, and especially in 
Naples, and the Pope's dominions, the soldier at- 
tends you everywhere, and in some of your excur- 
‘ons attends you personally. If you travel in the 
ural districts, you find them scattered along the 
road like milestones; and since they cannot see 
in the dark, you must be sure to reach your inn, 
in some walled town, by nightfall. 

The citizens themselves have no idea, general- 
ly, that society can be safe without the soldier-— 
just as they imagine religion cannot exist without 
the state. Even in England you will be assured, 
by men of all parties, that the public peace would 
be insecure but for the men of arms known to be 
everywhere at hand. Hence, whatever form the 
state assumes, monarchical or republican, the mil- 
itary is deemed alike indispensable to its tran- 
quillity. 

To an American, this is a strange state of 
things. And to a Eurepean, the absence of mili- 
tary protection with us is not less strange. They 
are amazed at our apparent insecurity ; and are 
incredulous when we tell them that with us that 
species of protection, as a standing precaution, is 
unnecessary. 

When news reached Paris of the Philadelphia 
riot, in May, 1844, the French cited it as a proof 
of the exposed condition of our citizens. Here is 
a mob, said they, of two or three days’ continu- 
ance, because there was no military either to pre- 
vent or promptly put it down. Depend upon it, 
you will have to resort to our system of an armed 
domestic peace, and that soon, or society will be- 
come too lawless, too riotous, to exist. 

To this an American, then in Paris, replied as 
follows :—*t Why,”’ he asked, ‘* should the fact 
of a riot in one of our cities surprise you, since 


the funeral of Lafitte, including the police, a hun- 
dred thousand men bore arms. Battalion after 
battalion, mounted and on foot, in an almost end- 
less line, and al] equipped as if for battle, marched 
in the procession. Why was this? To honor 
the illustrious dead* To pay respect to the re- 
mains of a distinguished but unmilitary patriot? 
So the government professed. But the people 
knew well that that was not the motive. Else, 
why did male spectators redden with indignation, 
and females turn pale, at the sight of so many 
swords and muskets, so many cannon, and so 
much unconcealed powder and ball, displayed on 
such an occasion as the burial of a popular cit- 
izen? 

‘* But suppose that mobs do occur with us, and 
are less promptly subdued than with you,’’ con- 
tinued the American, ‘* which is stil] the better 
condition of society—that an outbreak happening 
now and then, should be laid by the slower action 
(if slower it be) of the good sense and patriotism 
of a community accustomed to self-government, 
and by a civil police, backed in the last extremity 
only by a citizen soldiery; or that we should live, 
like you in Europe, always at the bayonet’s point, 
and under the frowning muzzles of great guns ? 

‘** Suppose we adopt your system. Taking 
your 400,000 as the basis, we, with a population 
two thirds as large as yours, should want for our 
tranquillity some 260,000 soldiers. We call off 
that large number of our young men from the 
wholesome pursuits of industry, we subject them 
to the moral influences of the camp, we fill our 
cities and towns with them, and burthen the coun- 
try with their subsistence and pay ; and now you 
say society is secure! Is this, then, the prefera- 
ible condition? No; though mobs were by a hun- 
_ to one more frequent than they are with us, 
'we would not adopt the remedy your system pro- 

poses. We do not believe that it would be a 
remedy. We are persuaded that your placing 





human nature is everywhere the same, and every- | society thus under military surveillance is the 
where disorderly’ Why regard it as the mere | very way to unfit it for tranquillity and order. It 
result of defective municipal arrangements' Men | begets ideas and habits, it breeds vices, imposes 
there are of like passions with men here, and no | burthens, and engenders discontents, which hith- 
precautions can wholly prevent their occasional |erto have kept, and which ever will keep, you 
outbreak. There are, however, fewer riots, and | from a sound and settled tranquillity. You invite 
they are less violent and sanguinary with us than | riot and rebellion, you provoke disorder, you make 
with you. And in those that do occur, it is the |the proper instruments, and form and foster the 
foreigners among us—men that have received | Proper passions, and furnish the justifying pre- 
their social training on this side of the water— | texts for such scenes, by the very means you take 
that are commonly most numerous and active in |to prevent or suppress them.” 

them. You have many popular outbreaks; you| These views were urged, with effect, on the 
live in constant apprehension of them, and some- | occasion which we have mentioned ; and we are 
times they continue unchecked for days, malgré ‘happy to see similar reasonings occasionally ad- 
your military. I happen to have been reading on | vanced in the National Assembly. In the late 
the walls of your Pantheon, and on the column in jearnest debates on the state of siege, a member 
your Place Bastile, the names of scores of citizens expressed himself as follows :—‘* This pretended 
who have fallen by violence in your streets. You | military justice, so much talked of, is not con- 
cannot have a public celebration of any sort, not formed to the true spirit of society ; all these 
even a royal wedding, or the funeral of a distin- ‘strifes (Juttes) which you wish to suppress, are 
guished man, without an attending military force | precisely the result of military abuses, contrary to 
—not as a pageant merely, but for safety. At | human nature, and to all the principles of human- 
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ity. You have habituated men to obey servilely 
and to kill their fellows, and can it surprise you 
that these men return to violence t’’ 

The state of society in Europe is radically 
wrong in many respects, and a standing martial 
police is one of its fundamental mistakes. The 
grand essential to tranquillity is confidence. But 
confidence cannot be produced by force. On the 
contrary, distrust is the natural result of that sort 
of agency. And hence it is, that there is not in 
fact, nor can be, in Europe, any settled confidence 
between the governing and the governed. And 
that public distrust naturally extends itself to pri- 
vate life. Among the disclosures which every 
revolution in those countries makes, and especially 
where military force has been most relied on, is 
the fact of a painful want of confidence between 
man and man, as well as between rulers and citi- 
zens. Fearful of the men in power, they are dis- 
trustful of each other. The trust that should be 
placed in the citizen and neighbor, in the commu- 
nity itself, individually and collectively, is trans- 
ferred to the sword, which seems to say, and is 
made to say, But for me, you would quickly piun- 
der and destroy one another ! 

In these circumstances, we repeat, the senti- 
ments and habits which can alone consist with 
the settled peace of a community, cannot be 
formed. Respect for public order and the public 
good, a sense of personal character and citizen- 
ship, individual as well as genera) patriotism, and 
a cherished confidence, mutual and public—these, 
in such a condition of society, are sentiments of 
small account with the majority of the subjects, 
and indeed are quite lest with the million, for 
want of opportunity to act. Subjection to law is, 
with both rulers and ruled, a question of brute 
force, and whenever the people perceive that superi- 
ority of force is with them, authority goes down, 
of course. 





From the London Times, 21 Aug. 


POLITICAL STATE AND PROSPECTS OF GER- 
MANY. 


Tue general aspect of affairs in Germany, and 
the position of Prussia, more especially with ref- 
erence to the other Germanic powers, may be 
described as the exact opposite or counterpart of 
what they were just twelve months ago. The 
popular movement which had broken out in the 
days of March was then still at its height. If the 
unity of Germany was to be established within the 
confines of the Confederation, and if the power of 
the nation was to be extended as far on every side 
as the German tongue is spoken, the Frankfort 
Assembly and the Central government were the 
engines of these important changes, and the su- 
preme representatives of the national will. If 
Prussia was to receive the blessings of a repre- 
sentative system of government, and to become the 
ostensible chief of that renovated empire, these 
institutions were to stand on the broadest basis of 
democracy, and to be sanctioned in the first instance 





by popular acclamation. When these delusions 
were in the height of their evanescent glory, we 
did not seruple to deny their reality, and to dispute 
the possibility of their accomplishment ; but we 
have forborne, from respect to the German nation, 
to insist upon the complete confirmation of the 
opinions we then entertained, by events which 
have since placed them beyond dispute. Nor is 
it our intention in any way to augment the sore- 
ness and discontent which are the natural result 
of experience so dearly purchased. That expe- 
rience is the true foundation of political power in 
free nations, and the next time the Germans set to 
work to erect an empire, we trust they wil] not 
select a quicksand for the site of the edifice. As 
it was, the attempt they made fell] little short of 
moral, political, and historical impossibility. 

The King of Prussia had commenced his osten- 
sible part in the movement of Germany by a proe- 
lamation calculated to inflame and gratify the 
wildest hopes of the democratic party, at the mo- 
ment of its first ebullition ; and, as he had just 
abandoned his own capital and humbled his own 
army by unlimited concessions to the revolution, 
there seemed no reason to doubt that the influence 
of Prussia would tend rather to swell the force of 
this deluge than to arrest it. For many months 
that was the case ; every throne in Germany tot- 
tered as long as the Prussian monarchy was inse- 
cure ; and it remained uncertain whether a strange 
mixture of dynastic ambition and revolutionary 
enthusiasm would not eventually consign every 
throne in Germany to ruin, and convert the King 
of the Prussians into the leader of a European 
revolution. That part was unquestionably within 
the reach of the court of Berlin ; and to the honor 
of the king he rejected it. He rejected it, we 
have no doubt, from conscientious motives—from 
a recollection of the rights of others, and his own 
dignity—from a clearer sense of the local interests 
of his kingdom and of Germany. 

But Prussia could pursue no middle course ; the 
consequence of the king’s refusal of what they 
called an imperial crown was an immediate rup- 
jture with the revolutionary faction, which had 
hitherto screened its operations behind the Prus- 
sian party, and civil war broke out in the weaker 
states of Saxony, Rhenish Bavaria, and Baden. 
| The cabinet of Berlin immediately took the lead 
in the repression of these serious disturbances ; 
Dresden was saved in part by Prussian grenadiers ; 
and a campaign on the Upper Rhine brought the 
Northern Germans to the frontiers of Switzerland, 
and even appeared at one moment to menace the 
Helvetic Confederation and the Canton of Neuf- 
chatel. The minor princes, who had been con- 
vulsed with terror during the revolution, by a sense 
of their own defenceless condition, especially 
since the fatal example of the military revolt in 
Baden, were eager for an arrangement which might 
secure for them the protection of Prussia, and the 
position of the great nobles of Germany. Even 
when Prussia seemed to be the chosen head of the 











Frankfort democracy, the little princes waited not 
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AFFAIRS OF ROME. 


even to Jearn her decision, but acquiesced in those 
proposals on any terms. Much more likely were 
they to cling to Prussia when she had more dis- 
tinctly shown that she was not unprepared to draw 
the sword against the excesses of the revolution ; 
that her army was all-powerful and trustworthy, 
and that she could stem the torrent which was 
sweeping them away. The Hohenzollerns of 
Southern Germany, lords of territories not exceed- 
ing in size a small county, abdicated their sov- 
ereiguty in favor of the royal branch of their house ; 
and thus the ascendency of Prussia throve and 
struck its root abroad by her successful opposition 
to those principles which she had affected last year 
transiently to adopt. 

The aspect of Germany is, therefore, changed, 


and Prussia herself is now governed by men whose | 


energetic policy is at present supported by a ma- 
jority of the new chambers, strongly adverse to 
the revolution. But, though her means of influ- 
ence are altered, the objects to which she is tend- 
ing are the same; her ascendency is advancing, 
but it rests on a popular basis, and the slightest 
imprudence on the part of the cabinet of Berlin 
might give the signal for fresh convulsions within 


from other parts of Europe. 
are now looked upon all over Germany as the 
forces most opposed to the tw? passions of uncon- 
trolled freedom and of local independence. The 
Prussian regiments returning from Schleswig were 
fiercely attacked in the streets of Hamburg, partly 
by the anarchists, but far more by that spirit of 
independence which is the life of the commercial 
freedom of the Hanseatic cities ; for Hamburg 
still stands aloof from that political union which 
she knows to be the forerunner of the most calam- 
itous commercial restrictions. 

In the southern provinces on the Rhine, which 
have been devastated and demoralized by a fright- 
ful insurrection, the Prussian army is viewed with 
sullen animosity ; and, as the Grand Duke of 
Baden finds himself, on his return to Carlsruhe, 
wholly dependent on his powerful auxiliaries, the 
military occupation of the country is the sole sup- 
port of his government. On the other hand, the 
southern powers of Austria, Bavaria, and Wurtem- 
berg, have not been slow to avail themselves of 
this increasing jealousy and popular hostility to the 
Prussian influence. ‘They are even accused, we 


ol 


the part of foreign powers to abstain from all un- 
due interference in the relations of the German 
States ; and even the attack on Denmark could not 
rouse the chief states of Europe from their system 
of observation and neutrality. But to preserve 
these relations it is essential that Germany, and 
each of the German states, should avoid such inter- 
nal changes as would materially alter the balance 
of power. It is impossible that any French gov- 
ernment should view with indifference the extension 
of the military power of Prussia along the whole 
frontier of the Rhine. Nor would the commercial 
interests of Great Britain learn without apprehen- 
sion that measures were contemplated to interfere 
with the absolute independence of the free port of 
| Hamburg, whose transactions are so nearly con- 
nected with those of our own mercantile cities. 
These considerations, added to the increasing re- 
luctance of the people in Germany to yield an 
unqualified submission to Prussian ascendency, will 
doubtless warn the court of Berlin not to presume 
| to0 much upon the strength of its position. It has 
, imposed on Germany a lasting debt of gratitude 
for the energetic repression of a formidable revolu- 











From the London Times, August 20. 
AFFAIRS OF ROME. 


Tue relations of the Papal government with its 
own subjects and with the French republic are 
daily assuming a character of signal iniquity. It 
‘is evident from the conduct of Pius IX. that he 
‘entertains no intention of compromise in those 
| political differences which drove him into tem- 
| porary exile, but that his authority has been re- 
sumed with the deliberate resolution of carrying 
out to their full extent those traditional principles 
of administration which have hitherto so equivo- 
cally characterized the States of the Church. We 
‘have reasons for surmising that this resvlution is 
hot of very recent formation. 
| It would have been no unnatural result if the 
violent measures of the imsurrectionary party in 





hope without reason, of fomenting that spirit of | Rome, following, as they did, so closely on the 
anarchy from which Prussia has most effectually | liberal overtures of the pontiff himself, had in- 
contributed to save them, and of an attempt to duced some reactionary sentiments ; but we are 
revive the obsolete pretensions of the Archduke | not without an opinion that the determination now 
John. These are dangerous and unworthy tricks, shown on the part of his holiness, to maintain in 
if they have been resorted to; but at the same | their full integrity all the abuses of an essentially 
time, it bodes no good to the union of Germany | corrupt administration, was of earlier growth than 
that, in these critical times, the Assembly or Diet| the revolutionary schemes of the Jate conspirators. 
of the Confederation has ceased to exist in any | It is even possible that in the first passages which 


distinet or lawful form, and that the policy of the 
northern and southern courts is more divided, if 
not opposed, than it has been at any moment since 
the formation of the Germanic body. 

There is, we doubt not, a strong disposition on 


‘occurred between the respective heads of the Papal 
states and the French republic some such doctrines 
| were candidly avowed, but all perplexities on this 
point are removed by the fact that the pretext on 
which the overt intervention of France was at last 
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effected was the establishment of good government 
in the States of the Church, and not simply the 
restoration of an ecclesiastical prince to the chair 
of St. Peter. 

Acting, we are inclined to believe, as much on 
his own mere motive as the instance of others, 
Pope Pius has already replaced the most odious 
machinery of the old Papal government, with 
every circumstance of abruptness and injury. As 
if for the purpose of bringing two extremes into 
suggestive contrast, he has superseded Mazzini’s 
triumvirate by one of his own nomination, and 
has apparently left these commissioners of sover- 
eignty in the unfettered exercise of discretionary 
power. They have proceeded accordingly to the 
enactment of every ordinance which could insult 
the gentry, aggravate the middle class, infuriate 
the populace, and alienate the provincial munici- 
palities. Pope Pius has been the first to supply 
by his own conduct a proof that the Roman people 
were really unanimous, and that with sound rea- 
son, in desiring a change of government. 

It has hitherto been plausibly argued that the 
acts of the democratic triumvirate were not the 
acts of the people of Rome, but the measures 
adopted by the restored pontiff are well calculated 
to assure the world that all must have stood alike 
in their opposition, since all are subjected to the 
same retributive penalties. Pius IX. has not 
chosen to throw himself on the good will, the 
good sense, the affection, or the generosity of any 
one class of his subjects. He has kept himself 
aloof from his kingdom ; has garrisoned his cap- 
ital with foreign bayonets, and has commissioned 
a triumvirate, whose very names are symbolical 
of misgovernment and tyranny, to dispose of the 
liberties and fortunes of his people, while he dis- 
ports himself in the pleasures of a congratulatory 
tour. 

It has been sometimes said that te effective 
reformation of the Papal government must necessa- 
rily be tantamount to a revolution, and that such 
a measure is absolutely incompatible with the 
temporal power of the head of the church. We 
will not touch upon that assertion at present fur- 
ther than to say that it is certainly not for the in- 
terest of Pope Pius and his consistories to give a 
practical proof of its correctness. If it can in- 
deed be decided that the good government of the 
Roman states is essentially inconsistent with the 
temporal supremacy of the pontiff, the conclusion 
is not likely to be that the pontiff must therefore 
be supported by the opinions of Europe in gov- 
erning ill. Surely it might be conceived that a 
Pope, and especially such a Pope as Pius IX. had 
once professed himself, could be reconducted to his 
capital without indulging in the puerile or vindic- 
tive freaks of a Spanish Bourbon! Yet, if we 
look dispassionately at the decrees which have 
issued from the conclave at Gaeta, we shall be 
driven to conclude that no restored sovereign ever 
warranted the proverb regarding such characters 
more completely than this once popular and benev- 
olent Pope. 








DISMEMBERMENT OF HUNGARY. 


We have no reason, as we remarked, for conclud- 
ing that the measures recently adopted at Rome 
express anything but the deliberate conception en- 
tertained by the pontiff of his own privileges and 
opportunities. There is, however, a remedy for- 
tunately at hand against such excesses of power. 
Pope Pius, if unsupported by foreign arms, will 
speedily be taught, by the undismayed resolution 
of the Roman people, to what point his dominion 
legitimately extends ; and if, on the other hand, 
the arms of foreigners are still employed in his 
protection, he can only govern in conformity with 
that power on whose protection he depends. The 
ministry of the French republic has openly ex- 
pressed upon this point opinions wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the recent ordinances of Gaeta. In 
these opinions they will be confirmed by the feel- 
ings of the French people, and they must be well 
aware that, even if their predilections took another 
direction, it would be scarcely practicable for a 
power so cireumstanced in its foreign relations as 
France to provide for the permanent maintenance 
of a Pope in his own capital by force of arms. 
If such a Guelph faction were once established, 
the old Ghibelline antagonism would not long be 
wanting. 

All things however concur, at present, in sug- 
gesting a different solution of the problem. Ex- 
cepting the court of Naples, whose incapacity of 
service in the hour of danger has been practically 
shown, there exists no state whose opinions or in- 
terests are involved in supporting the extravagant 
claims of the Pope and his cardinals. M. de 
Tocqueville disavowed any such intentions on the 
part of his own government, and the French sol- 
diery, whose demeanor, under existing cireum- 
stances, partakes of a certain independence of ex- 
pression, have evinced a decided leaning toward 
the cause of the citizens among whom they are 
now quartered. Austria has not been backward 
in a similar declaration of sentiment, and there 
remains no power to which the Pope could turn 
for support in his unbecoming and ill-considered 
hostility to the claims of his people. To such a 
pitch have his three commissioners carried their 
measures of resentful reaction that a fresh out- 
break of popular violence was daily anticipated ; 
and although no such insurrection could be suc- 
cessful against the present garrison of the city, 
yet it was by no means certain how far the coop- 
eration of this garrison might be counted on, now 
that the merits of the case had been placed clearly 
before them. It would, however, be far more in 
the interests both of Rome and Europe that Pius 
IX. should be distinetly taught his duties by those 
who have won the right to such remonstrance, 
than that Central Italy should again be consigned 
to the caprices of a democratic faction, under 
worse conditions than before. 





DISMEMBERMENT OF HUNGARY. 


Tue English press is unanimous in crying out 
against any dismemberment of Hungary, and the 
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following from the London Herald is a fair repre- 
sentation of the general voice :-— 


It is because we desire not the dismemberment 
of the Austrian empire, and should wish to see 
that empire great and powerful, that we would 
press on the other cabinets of Europe the necessity 
of now interposing by negotiation—and of endeav- 
oring to secure to Hungary that which is consti- 
tutionally and legally her right. In uttering this 
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'week become the creature and tool of Russia, such 
|eonsiderations force themselves on the attention of 
| the casual observer. 





From the Spectator, 8 Sept. 
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Dirtomacy preserves its secrecy, and report 
‘now describes the congress of princes at Frank- 





opinion, we adhere to the views which we expressed | fort as one “to settle the German question.” 
seven or eight months ago, antecedently to the | 














period when the Hungarian cause was encumbered | 
with the help of many mouthing demagogues of 
the metropolitan boroughs, and of the great manu- 


facturing towns—demagogues who but repeat the | 


stereotyped articles which we have seen in one 
daily and three or four weekly journals, and which 
all evidently proceed, with a slight variation of 
phrase—and possibly for some very well understood 
cause—from the same workshop. That such meet- 
ings, or such arguments or articles as have been 
recently urged and written in favor of Hungary by 
some of our ultra radicals, and one daily and sev- 
eral weekly prints here, could have in any way sub- 
served the great cause at issue in Hungary, we 
more than doubt. The position of the question is 
now, however, such that diplomacy may fittingly 
intervene, when the crash of arms and the more 
noxious babbling of ten-pounders have ceased ; and 
we trust that Viscount Palmerston and her maj- 
esty’s ministers will lose not a moment in codperat- 
ing with the French government, in urging on the 
cabinet of Vienna the long neglected truth, that by 
acting in a legal and constitutional spirit towards 
Hungary, that kingdom may be won back to a 
loyalty and enthusiasin such as prevailed in the 
time of Maria Theresa. Nothing but such a course 
as this can pacify Hungary, save Austria, or secure 
tranquillity for any length of time in Europe. 

The moment appears opportune for peace and 
reconciliation ; for though Hungary has learned her 
own strength, and Austria her own weakness, in 
late encounters, yet the best and most enlightened 
men, both in Austria and Hungary, feel that a_ 
great and enduring empire can only exist by an in-| 
timate union of the two kingdoms—by the union of | 
the empire of Austria with the kingdom of Hungary. | 
This being so, we trust the constitutional Emperor | 
of Austria will henceforth act and feel as though 
he were King of Hungary, and king on the con- 
dition of respecting the laws and constitution of the 
Magyars. If the obligations which Austria has 
incurred to Russia could by any manner of means 
interpose an obstacle to this great duty of the Aus- 
trian emperor and his cabinet, such obligations 
would become a European calamity, disturbing the 
balance of power, interfering with the volition of an 
empire, and the happiness and constitutional rights 
of a dependency. But we trust that Russia will 
now see fit to withdraw her armies from Hungary, 
aud by her wise counsels prove a disinterested 
friend, and not a dangerous ally. It is impossible, 
however, to conceal from ourselves or others the 
dangerous precedent that has been created by this 
Muscovite interference, and the large margin which 
such interference gives to Russia to intrigue in 
Austria, in Hungary, in the Danubian principali- 
ties, and even in Turkey itself. If there were a 
wise or honest government in France—or an able 
president—such aspects of the subject might be ia 
a great degree disregarded. But with a Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte president, who may within a 


We defy any power included within ** Germany” 
to ‘* settle’? any great section of the Furopean 
| question. The rivairy of Austria and Prussia 
would forbid that, even if states beyond Germany 
were not complicated in the affair—Hungary, 
| Venice, Lombardy, and many more. They may 
| patch up the central authority or ‘ diet,’’ but 
‘they can * settle’? nothing. Kossuth denounces 
Gorgey’s ** shameful ingratitnde,’’ and several 
‘circumstances strengthen the impression that 
'Gérgey surrendered on grounds of policy rather 
'than from absolute exhaustion: in other words, 
-Hangary abruptly broke off the war without hav- 
‘ing been subdued ; she yielded her cannon, but 
‘retains her self-possession ; and her chiefs, on 
‘returning to their Austrian allegiance, become a 
purty within Austria whom it will not be safe to 
dispose of by any congress of princes at Frank- 
fort. The Emperor of Russia is at Warsaw, 
lavishing honors upon Prince Paskiewiez, the 
recipient of Gorgey’s semi-voluntary surrender ; 
‘and the imperial letters are couched in terms of 
'“*eandid and deep-felt gratitude,’ which attest 
‘the previous solicitude. Venice yields unvan- 
| quished in spirit; on the contrary, she has learned 
to know that a spirit which was thought to be 
drowned in the lagunes still dwells in the Queen 
of the Adriatic. ‘A congress to settle the Ger- 
man question’? must fail for insufficiency of au- 
thority, of power, and of the locus standi. Its 
success might be mischievous even to “ the 
prinees’’ concerned, since it might tend to super- 
sede the European Congress which is so much 
‘needed. 

Certain portents make us suppose that such an 
‘idea is not yet abandoned among the secret coun- 
icils of diplomacy. The friends of the royal class- 
/es are busy in keeping their merits before the 
public: ‘*A Legitimist’’ deseribes the Comte de 
|Chambord, of “ noble’? countenance, “ pure and 
exalted’? mind ; an Orleanist describes the ingen- 
uous patriotism of Louis Philippe; a Bonapartist, 
namely, the Prince-President Louis Napoleon, 
orally advertises his own qualities as a legitimist 
and conservative! All these parties speak as if 
their merits were under some critical considera- 
tion. There is a talk in Paris of revising the 
Constitution of 1848—which could hardly be done 
without some countenance from without. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the congress 
of 1850, if it be held, will be no new conspiracy 
of the princes to parcel out Europe among them- 
selves and their adherents. Princes and diplo- 
matists are liable to a sort of judicial ignorance, 
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which makes them refuse to see much; the infor- 
mation presented for their use, specially winnowed 
from the chaff with which it is found in journals 
and public report, is also imperfect, and often 
spoiled by tampering ; and the training of royal 
or official people often makes them at the mercy, 
not only of defective information, but also of de- 
fective infurmability. This ignorance might lead 
a congress terribly astray, if effective steps were 
not taken to ascertain the necessities and opportu- 
nities of the time. It is desirable to reéstablish 
governing power within the states of Europe; but 
in order that it may be a valid power, strong to 
sule and to endure, it should possess al] the mod- 
orn aids and appliances of political power, includ- 
iug popular sanction. 





Swirzertanp.—The fact of an intended inter- 
vention by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in Swit- 
zerland, is certified by an apologetic and explana- 
tory article in the Paris Assemblée Nationale, a 
paper habitually receiving inspirations from the 
absolutist courts. The Morning Post vouches 
the rumor of Swiss invasion as containing more 
truth than many late rumors, and states that 
**some Austrian troops have absolutely marched.” 
The following is the Assemblée’s article :— 


Some French, Belgian, and German journals of 
the Rhine, have been giving for the last few days 
the incredible intelligence that the great powers 
had decided amongst themselves on the partition 
of Switzerland, on the foundation of the several 
nationalities that compose it. We are in a position 
to affirm that such an absurd idea never entered the 
thoughts of European statesmen. No doubt, the 
journals which publish it desire to deprive the Eu- 
ropean intervention in Switzerland of its real mean- 
ing. ‘This meaning we will explain. 

A partition would be odious, and contrary to 
treaties ; and what is required, on the contrary, is 
a return to the letter of these very treaties. The 
fundamental conventions of Switzerland recognize 
the independence of the small as well as the feees 
cantons : now demagogues have destroyed the lib- 
erty of the smaller cantons, and this state of things 
cannot be allowed to exist. By treaties, the au- 
thority of the King of Prussia over Neufchatel is 
recognized ; now that sovereignty must be pro- 
claimed anew. No principle of international right 
ean authorize Switzerland to become the receptacle 
of all the refugees of Europe, in such a way as 
will allow the agents of permanent conspiracies to 
be directed at will towards Germany, France, or 
lialy. ‘This state of things must cease. Austria 
thinks it necessary, in the interest of the special 
safety of the Lombardo-Venetian territory, to oceu- 
py that part of the canton of Tessin which stretch- | 
es to the St.Gothard. This pretension may be con- 
tested, for it is not in the treatics; but in this Aus-| 
tria is supported by Russia. Such is the real state | 
of the Swiss question. Nothing more is required | 
on one or the other hand ; but we think we are in| 
a position to know that, in order to reach these’ 
ends, the powers are decided to follow the same 
system of firmness and resolution that they have 
followed in the sad affairs of Italy and Hungary. 








THE COMFORTABLE STATE OF EUROPE. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Examiner :”’ 


Europe is now in that comfortable state in which 
all men in power, whatever their politics or their 
countries, wish to see her. Everything is settled ; 
no commotion, no demonstration. The most spec- 
ulative and the most ardent must alike acknowledge 
that it is too late for interference or for interces- 
sion. The master and arbiter of Europe sees 
Austria, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, Turkey, 
crouching at his feet, and France become his sword- 
bearer. Forty years ago the nations had little 
comparatively to fear from Bonaparte. His rash- 
ness and cupidity were the harbingers of his over- 
throw. But Russia is guided systematically by 
watchful and thoughtful, prompt and energetic, 
ministers. Every step of hers is considerate and 
firm, is short and sure; she is exhausted by no 
hasty strides, she is enfeebled by no idle aspira- 
tions. France believes it to be her interest, and 
fancies it to be in her power, to divide the world 
with her ; and if two such nations, with ambition 
in accord, are resolved on it, what power upon 
earth can effectually interpose* It was the proj- 
ect of Napoleon to form a western and permit an 
eastern empire. He imagined the will could do 
everything ; but no two natures are so distinct as 
the wilful and the wise. Never had man s quicker 
sight than Napoleon on the field of battle, or a 
shorter in the cabinet. His folly, and not our 
wisdom, saved us. What are we now to do? 
Russia has already crushed and subjugated the 
bravest, the most free, the most high-minded people 
on the continent; France has thrown Italy back 
into the grasp of Austria; the Germans hammer 
out and lay down laws, for troops of royal horse 
to ride over; England is laden with insolvable 
debts and unserviceable steam-boats. Perhaps 
there may, however, be time enough left her to 
counteract that power which she alone has been 
able to contend with, and lately might have coerced. 
France is neither able nor willing to stand up 
against that Colossus which strides from Archangel 
to Ormuz, over the snows of the Balkan, and over 
the sand banks of the Persian Gulf. England, by 
timely assistance to the Hungarians, would have 
saved Turkey and secured Egypt. Neither the 
Turks nor the Hungarians ean look forward with 
confidence to another such opportunity. An Eng- 
lish fleet in the Black Sea, at the invocation of the 
Turks, would have resuscitated the Circassians 
and the Polanders. Engaged with every dispos- 
able regiment against Hungary and Transylvania, 
the formidable monster of the north could have 
made vestigia nulla retrorsum ; it must have perished 
in the pitfall. A long series of future wars might 
thus have been prevented. Before two years are 
over, we must inevitably be engaged in one most 
formidable ; one entered into, not for the interests 
of our commerce, not for the defence of our allies, 
not for the maintenance of our treaties, not for 
sympathy with that brave nation now trampled on, 
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the nation which bears the nearest affinity to us,| suming it, begins at the top; and that, by cutting 
in fortitude, constancy, and integrity, nor for our off this top in time, the sustenance of millions is 
prerogative and preéminence, but (what has never | secured. Watter Savace Lanvor. 

been the case these many ages) for our homes and| August 31. 
lives. Vainly is it asserted that Russia can never : 
hurt us, although it may indeed be conceded that At the late Peace Congress in Paris, a letter 
she alone could never. But if Napoleon, in the | from Mr. Samuel Gurney to Mr. Joseph Sturge 
blindness of his fury, had not attacked her where | ‘Y4S referred to; it has been published, and its 
alone she was invulnerable, we should not at the | facts are seen to have been the foundation of ef- 
present hour be arguing on moral duty and _politi- fective parts of one of Mr. Cobden’s speeches, 
eal expediency. Regiments of French cavalry | The position of Mr. Gurney, as head of one of 
would have been sounding the bugle in every town the greatest banking-houses in Europe, gives 
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and every hamlet of our land. 

Virtuous men, American and English, sigh after 
peace in the streets of Paris! Now they are so 
far on the road, let them proceed to Gaeta and con- 
vert the Pope to Protestantism. There never can 
be universal peace, nor even general peace long 
together, while threescore families stand forth on 
the high grounds of Europe, and command a hun- 
dred millions to pour out their blood and earnings, 
whereon to float enormous bulks of empty digni- 


ties. Nor is it probable, nor is it reasonable, that | 


young men, educated for the army and navy, should 
be reduced to poverty and inactivity. No breast 
in which there is a spark of honor would snffer 
this rank injustice, nor would any prudent man, 
however mercantile and mercenary, verture to pro- 
pose it. The navy and army are the cotton-mills 
and spinning-jennies of aristocracy, which she will 
shut up and abandon the very day Mr. Cobden and 
Company shut up and abandon theirs. Enough 
was there of folly to choose France for the school- 
room of order, equity, and peace. A Frenchman 
is patient under the ferule, if the stroke falls hard, 
but is always ready to fileh and fib again, and play 
with fire, and to kick his master the moment he 


turns his back and suspends the chastisement. | 


Blood is as necessary to him as to a weasel. He 
may dip his whiskers in milk; but with a rapid 
and impatient motion he shakes his head and 
throws it off again. Away he goes, under the 


impulse of his nature, and washes out his disgrace | 


in his own element. Scarves and speeches may 
fly about the dinner-table, but drums and fifes are 
the first things listened to in the morning. The 
people of France will presently have enough of 
this enjoyment. Two thunder-clouds so heavy and 
vast as are now impending in opposite directions 
on the horizon, cannot turn back ; the world will 
be shaken to its foundations whether they collide 
orcoalesce. Could nothing have obviated and dis- 
sipated these portentst  Loudly did 1 denounce to 
the ‘* Examiner,” long ago, when the King of 
Prussia said he would march at the head of his 


|weight to his opinions on subjects of finance. 
| He thus discloses them to his friend— 


| Permit me to cal] thy attention to the standing 
armies and navies of the nations of Europe. [| 
trust the congress will come to some strong reso- 
lution on the subject. The argument that one 
nation must pursue the practice because another 
does, is fallacious ; mutual agreement to the con- 
trary destroys the argument, if there be any force 
in it. I venture to throw before thee, however, 
| some considerations on the subject, on grounds un- 
doubtedly political, but certainly consistent with 
Christian propriety. In round numbers, | presume 
that not far short of 2,000,000 of the inhabitants 
of Europe, in the prime and strength of their lives, 
have been abstracted from useful and productive 
labor, and are made consumers only of the good 
gifts of the Almighty and of national wealth. 
_The cost of the maintenance of these armies and 
navies cannot be very much less than two hundred 
millions of pounds sterling per annum, taking into 
consideration the subject in all its collateral bear- 
ings , at least, it must amount to an enormous sum. 
Does not this view of the subject in a large degree 
expose the cause of such masses of poverty, dis- 
tress, and sin, which at present pervade many of 
the districts of Europe? Is not such the legiti- 
,mate result of so vast a waste of labor, food, and 
wealth? Moreover, I venture to give it as my 
decided judgment—judgment formed upon some 
knowledge of monetary matters—that unless the 
nations of Europe adopt an opposite system in this 
respect, many of them will inevitably become 
| bankrupt, and will have to bear the disgrace and 


evils of such a catastrophe. I could particularize 
‘the financial state of many of these nations, but 
will confine myself to those of France and Eug- 
land. Of the former I speak with great delicacy, 
seeing the generous reception she has given to the 
congress ; but, deeply interested as I am in her 
| welfare, I should rejoice to see her take possession 
,of the benefits and prosperities that must arise to 
| her in a financial point of view, as well as in other 
| respects, by adopting an opposite course to that 
| which she has hitherto done in respect of military 
‘establishments. I acknowledge I tremble for her 
\if she persists in the plan hitherte pursued. In 
| respect of my own country, I more boldly assert, 
‘that it is my judgment that, unless she wholly al- 


army to resist the Russians, the perfidy of this| ters her course in these respects, bankruptey will 
man, and the certainty that he was conspiring with | ultimately be the result. We have spent from fif- 
the two emperors against the freedom of Germany. | teen to twenty millions sterling per annum for war- 
It was easy at that time to seize and banish him; | like purposes since the peace of 1815. Had that 
and, since he had broken his own compact between | Money been applied to the discharge of the national 


5 ; ; ae e ‘debt, by this time it would have been nearly anni- 
king and people, it was just. Nations will soon hilated. but if our military expenditure be per- 
learn parables. | sisted in, and no reduction of our national debt take 
vegetable by which they were long supported ; | place, at a period of our history certainly charac- 
will show them that the distemper, which is con- | terized by very fair prosperity and general political 
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calm, how is it to be expected that the amount of 
revenue will be maintained in a time of adversity, 
which we must from time to time anticipate in our 
future history! Should such adversity come upon 
us, [ venture to predict that our revenue will not 
be maintained, nor the dividends paid, unless more 
eificient steps be taken to prevent such a catastrophe 
in these days of prosperity and peace. 


Shabbiness has characterized the treatment of 
the Italians by France and England; the conduct 
of France being the more flagrant, of England 
the more mean. Not only did France swindle 
the Romans out of their revolution, but official 
men in Paris took pains to misrepresent the con- 
duct of the Roman leaders. ‘Thus, the rash Les- 
seps had described Mazzini in unfavorable terms, 


scruple to make public use of this letter, although 
the same writer, on a better knowledge, had cor- 


 reeted that portraiture. The Italian leaders, es- 


pecially if we consider their difficulties, have 
shown a far higher and abler spirit in the conduct 
of affairs than statesmen in more powerful coun- 
tries. Yet not a word of hearty acknowledgment 
has been uttered by English statesmen who have 
been ready enough to reécho the disparagements 
of past days. And the whig governor of Malta 
has introduced the innovation of refusing British 
hospitality to political refugees. The British 
public professes to repudiate and detest such con- 
duct, and, in default of more substantial testimony 
to its own generous feeling, will pass abundant 
** resolutions’ to that effect; of course the re- 
spected public will rejoice to perceive, by the ad- 
vertisement which appears in another page of this 
journal, that a committee has been appointed to 
collect an ‘‘ Italian Refugee Fund.’’? By means of 
this fund the English public can pay its spontane- 
ous tribute to humanity and justice.-—Spectator, 
8 Sept. 





From the Examiner, § Sept. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON'S POSITION. 


Lovts Napo.gon’s provincial tours have not 
been very successful. Not that the French Presi- 
dent has committed any blunders. On the con- 
trary, his allocations and responses have been rather 
felicitous ; even when the addresses to which he 
replied were awkward and unwelcome. But, con- 
sidered as fishing excursions to get bites for the 
imperial crown, the president's journeys have not 
turned out as his friends expected. The territorial 
grandees are, in fact, legitimists. The commercial 
grandees are Orleanists. The populace of towns 
are red republican. No doubt the great mass of 
the French population are not included in these 
three categories ; and the great mass it was, being 
neither the high nor the low, who elected Louis 
Napoleon. But has he kept their affections, and 
rendered them either more firm in his behalf, or 
more enthusiastic? We doubt it. The argu- 
ments with which to win these masses were either 
those of glory or of economy, those that appeal 
either to the pride or the pocket. To do both 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S POSITION. 








were difficult, but Louis Napoleon might have done 
either one or the other. But alas! neither glory 
nor economy is forthcoming. The Roman cam- 
paign is not rich in laurels ; and the gendarmerie 
now engaged in collecting the arrears of the forty- 
five centimes additional taxation, are not very likely 
to augment the preference of an imperial to a 
republican régime. 

France is now, in fact, in the position of a ship 
with sails and rigging that have opposite directions, 
and aspire to lift it out of the water. These are 
the monarchic tendencies of the country’s upper 
classes. But the ballast in the hold is a popular 
and a republican mass, never more powerful than 


'when motionless. It secures the steadiness and 


/ safety of the vessel, and to get rid of it would be 
not knowing the man; and M. de Falloux did not 


instantly to sink her. 

There is nothing left therefore for Louis Napo- 
leon, but to act quietly the part of president for 
three years, and take his chance afterwards for 
what national gratitude may bestow. Already any 
effort of his, in imitation of his great uncle, to 
snatch at a crown, or at permanence of power, 
would awaken the hostility and opposition which 
at present slumber. To this conclusion, indeed, 
the president and his friends seem to have come ; 
compelled to it by the cold and doubtful reception 
which, notwithstanding the panegyries of his jour- 
nals, he has received in many places. 

It is certainly among the many singularities of 
that inexplicable country, that a president elected 
by such an overwhelming majority should neverthe- 
less be obliged to select his government and his 
chief ministers from the ranks of the very party 
opposed to him in the presidential election. Du- 
faure, the leading man of Cavaignac’s cabinet, and 
he who most strennously supported Cavaignae’s 
candidature, is now the leading man of Louis Na- 
poleon’s cabinet. It is not found possible or pru- 
dent to replace him. This alone is a striking 
proof of the power and weight of the republican 
principle, and of its forming, in fact, the indis- 
pensable ballast of the state for the time being. 

If Louis Napoleon could have any chance of 
maintaining his power, and prolonging it beyond 
his term of three years, it would be evidently by 
his avoiding anything like a dynastic policy, or a 
sacrifice of national interests to family ones. An 
alliance with Russia, or subservience to it by royal 
or imperial marriage, would so instantly and so 
plainly betray this, that what the president would 
gain in courts by such an alliance, he would lose 
in the to him far more important place of the elec- 
toral urn. We are not therefore surprised to hear 
the rumor of the marriage denied, and that all 
reports of a premature revision of the constitution 
are dying away. 

This bodes well for Switzerland, for Turkey, 
and even for Rome. At least it grakes out plainly 
that the policy of Louis Napoleon and his cabinet 
cannot yet be that of the tools of a new holy alli- 
ance. 

Of course it is the foreign policy of the French 
cabinet that chiefly concerns us. Its domestic ad- 
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ministration has less and less interest. Embar- | 
rassed by financial difficulties, equally suspicious 
of ultra-royalist and ultra-republican, a French 
prime minister cannot but steer as prudently as pos- 
sible between them. But the most important minis- 
trv in Paris is that of finances; and to this ground 
will evidently be transferred the battle between | 
parties in the National Assembly. A prudent min- 
ister, that is, a minister prudent for his own inter- 
est and maintenance of office, 


| 
| 


would have observed 
the sfatu quo, raised temporary loans to meet mo- | 
mentary difficulties, and trusted to the restoration | 
of trade, prosperity, and consumption for the future | 
amplitude of the revenue. But M. Passy has not | 
done this. He has shown mistrust of the present, | 
despair of the future, and, without Peel's power - 
opportunities, has introduced Peel's income-tax | 
amongst a people far less able to bear it than Peel’s 
fellow-countrymen. The result is likely to be a| 
parliamentary storm, in which Passy, like another 
Romulus, may disappear. We do not, however, 
anticipate any other commotion or émevte than this. 
taxation one amongst our lively neighbors for the | 
rest of this year. 





Tue pieces which hold up the republic or 
republicans to withering ridicule continue to enjoy | 
great popularity at the theatres; and, indeed, it 
is to see them alone that people pay. One of | 
the latest of them affords the public an opportu- | 
nity of expressing its sentiments in a striking | 
manner. After making the French figure ender | 
the different governments of Louis XVI., the rev- | 
olution, Napoleon, the restoration, and Louis Phil- | 
ippe, the piece re presents them under the blessed | 
republic of 1848, and in the midst of it the curtain 
falls. ‘* What!"’ shouts an actor seated in the 
pit, “‘ you leave us ina republic! What a shame ! | 
We won't have that! We won't stop in a re- 
public!" "The audience applaud with fury ; and_ 
the actor then goes on to repeat his complaint of | 
the infamy of the author in leaving his piece un- 
finished, for, says he, it is impossible that the! 
French people can be so lamentably unfortunate | 
as to have to remain under a republic. He ac- | § 
cordingly makes a great clamor for the author to | 
come forward and explain himself. A personage 
representing the author makes his bow before the | 
curtain. ‘“*Up with the curtain! Finish the 
piece! We can't remain in the midst of a re- 
public 1°? Author: ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I 
really cannot do otherwise for the present than to | 
have the curtain fall on a republic. I have repre- | 
sented our governments of the last sixty years, 
and now conclude with that under which we have 
the happiness to live!" ‘* No—no! we won't 
have that. Another dénouement ! another dénoue- 
mnt!"? ** Well, then—ladies and gentlemen— 
come in a week's time, and I will promise you a 
happier dénouement !*’ The sly hit is understood 
directly, and shouts of laughter arise. Can a form 
of government thus openly ridiculed and hated | 
hope to stand '—French Correspondent of the Bri- 
tannia. 


? 


| is imputed to ** England.” 


| looks rather foolish ; 


‘ministers remain in office, 
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** Punica fides !’—* British faith !”’ is the mod- 
ern equivalent. Our government plays strange 
pranks abroad, and abroad it is “* England’’ that 
gets the credit. Canada is bullied into something 
| like revolt, and then the representative of majesty 
| slinks into a country-house ; whereupon the colony 
talks of separation from ‘* England.’’ Lord Grey 
tricks the Cape colony into being a penal settle- 
ment, and ** England’’ has done it all. You whine 
| about annexation, cries the Yankee, and you are 
going to annex Cashmere, as you have annexed 
Scinde and the land of the Sikhs. Lord Palmer- 
ston allows Lord Minto to entrap the Sicilians into 
revolt, and suffers Mr. More O’Ferrall to repulse 
the Sicilian refugees fom Malta ; and the bad faith 
** England” is kicked 
out of Spain in the person of Mr. Henry Bulwer. 


Ww hat with the strange medley of achievements 


| perpetrated in his name, good and bad, John Bull 
especially when he is asked 
to pay the bill for losing his property or his good 
name. 

“Oh!” he cries, ‘J did not do it—I know noth- 
ing about it. It is not the people or the country, 
/not England which has done all this, but the gov- 
ernment—a very different thing.”’ 

Not so different as you would have us believe. 
Who appoints the ministers but the people, by the 
representatives whom the people elect?’ And the 
ministers thus popularly appointed have a right to 
plead popular authority. If the people dislike the 
consequent discredit, surely England is not too 
stupid, too feeble, or too poor, to bring about a 
better state of things’ The root of the mischief 
lies in the fact, that although ‘‘ England’’ dislikes 


| the shame of avowing the acts of her public ser- 


vants, she does not really feel any great concern at 
‘the wrong done. The middle and upper classes 
especially entertain this negative feeling of indiffer- 
ence. So long as taxes and insurrections are kept 
| down, so long as they are safe and their money is 
| saved, they are indifferent to the rest. Even the 
| Chartists share the feeling so far as foreign coun- 
| tries are concerned ; they are content with a moral 
** repudiation”’ of state debts. So long as English 
“England” is really 
| responsible for what they do, and must bear the 
diseredit as meekly as she may. 





A reverenp correspondent of an English paper 
states that he has applied the gutta percha tubing 
‘in his chapel to great advantage to the deaf portion 
of his congregation. He states that he has a large 
oval funnel of sheet gutta percha inserted in the 
book board in front of the Bible, attached to which 
is a piece of inch tubing passing down the inside 
of the pulpit and under the floor, from which branch 
tubes are conducted to the pews of persons whose 
hearing is defective, the end of the tube being sup- 
| plied with an ear-piece. 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mouutain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of Txe Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. - 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Terms.—The Livine Ace 1s published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrett & Co., corner of Treinont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 12) cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. 3 >To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

aco paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 

OWS :-— 
Four copies for . .« « « $2000. 
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Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
rm or a dollar and a haif in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
aw na there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our» 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state 0 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

phical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreiga 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable w 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the morement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-im 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap Titerature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in -" other way than os a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by ce ser ay | the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work- and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a@ newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be pre with more than newspaper 
postage, (Ij cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is ‘any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly a containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





WasninerTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in — and in this country, this 
e 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the ex 
S tengenge, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ia 


Englis 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 


ition only of the current literature of the 
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